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On board the Ile de France 


PsYCHO-ANALYSTS might call it an 
Aladdin Complex, but most of us do 
yearn (in some vague way or other) 
to command instant, complete at- 
tention to our every-day needs... 
a convenient genii to run all our 
errands for us. But jinns have 
“sone out,” along with magic car- 
pets, wishing-lamps, and _ cloaks- 
of-invisibility. So, many moderns 
gratify the Aladdin in them by 
traveling French Line. 

Page-boys of the French Line 
(despite the bright scarlet of their 
uniforms) may join with Mercutio 
in saying: “I am the very pink of 
courtesy.” Truly, politeness seems 
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to have been born in them. One has 
only to produce a cigarette-case, 
and a “light” is miraculously at 
one’s elbow. Every wish seems in- 
stantly to telegraph its birth to these 
alert, charming young persons. 

Yet figuratively as well as liter- 
ally, these page-boys are only the 
smallest part of the perfect service 
found on France-Afloat. Stewards 
(who speak English) are always 
unobtrusively at hand—on deck, 
in salons, and along cabin-hallways 
—to help make every moment 
utterly luxurious. The cui- 
sine is considered, by many 


who ought to know, as the 
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DE GRASSE, August 30 
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best French cooking they have ever 
enjoyed. And, the beauty, mod- 
ernity, and atmosphere of French 
Line ships naturally form an ideal 
setting for such a service. 

So this summer, let some travel 
agent plan a trip to Europe for you. 
(There is no charge for such ser- 
vice.) And give yourself the com- 
plete luxury of French Line passage 
. . . the modern “wishing-lamp” 
that supplies lightning command 
over inherent politeness. French 


Line, 19 State St., New York City. 
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ROCHA MBEAU, July 25 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, IIL, under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subs _rtption 
rates: One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewrere, $7. 
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WHEN IB HOURS SEEM LIKE 40. . . 


In social relationships... 
and especially in business 
...No man can afford to 
give offense 


LONG stretch of halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath) will turn dis- 
taste into actual loathing. 

Everyone knows this. For every- 
one, at one time or another, has had 
to put up with some guilty companion 
longer than it was easy to bear. 

If only you could tell a man when 
his breath is unpleasant! But you 
can’t—not even an old friend. All 
you can do is dislike him violently, 
if unreasonably — avoid him forever 
after—and resolve never to give peo- 
ple the same excuse for shunning you! 

While there’s Listerine, there’s no 


HEY hadn't seen each other in 

ten years, when they met one 
day on the train to Chicago. They 
were delighted, both of them. 

“Good old George!” 

“Topkins, ny boy!” 

But the longer they talked, the 
more uncomfortable Hopkins be- 
came. Hour after hour dragged by. 
He thought they would never get 
there. He couldn't 
friend like George, of course. He 


shake an old 


had to sit and endure his company, 


repellent as it was. By the end of 
the trip, he hoped he’d never see 
the man again! 

Only 18 hours to Chicago, but it 
seemed like a lifetime. Hopkins will 
never forget it as long as he lives... 


ty 


Pall 


reason why you should offend in this 
way. 

It’s true you can’t tell when tiny 
particles of food, clinging to your 
teeth and fermenting, may make your 
breath unpleasant. That happens to 
everybody. Ninety per cent of all 
cases of unpleasant breath arise in 





LISTERINE 


OVERCOMES MOUTH ODORS THAT ORDINARY MOUTH WASHES CANNOT HIDE IN 12 HOURS 





this way. But you can gargle and 
rinse your mouth with Listerine every 
morning, every evening, and between 
times—whenever you are going to 
meet others. 

The effect of ordinary mouth washes 
is not the same. In repeated tests, they 
have failed, after 12 hours, to hide 
odors which Listerine overcomes as 
soon as it enters the mouth! 

Don’t wait to be told that your 
breath is impure.- For who is there to 
tell you? That is the insidious thing 
about halitosis. There is no way to 
know, for yourself . . . But there is 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic with the 
pleasant taste. It is sold everywhere 
—in drug stores, in department stores, 
and now even on de luxe railway trains. 

Begin today to use Listerine regu- 
larly—and you will never be guilty of 
the unforgivable social fault. Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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COOLS YOU 
ALL OVER 


(@) 
7 Collier Geis 
AT LESS COST 


with the 


Guthfan 


Business men and office people can work at 
top speed and highest efficiency despite hot- 
test weather, IF quarters are equipped with 
the GUTHFAN (patented in 11 nations) — 
the new fan invention that works on a REV- 


OLUTIONARY PRINCIPLE. 
DRAWS COOL AIR UP—NO BLAST 


Old style fans stir up hot air— ceiling fans ac- 
tually blow down the blanket of suffocating, 
hot air that banks under every ceiling. 


The Guthfan draws the cooler floor level air 
up over the body in a steady, refreshing stream 
that makes your desk the best place to be on 
a hot day —yet not a paper is disturbed! 


LOWEST FAN COST 
One Guthfan moves over 5,000 cu. ft. of air 
per minute—more than three 16-in. oscillators; 
uses 125 watts against 250 watts. Send cou- 
pon for the whole fascinating story of the rev- 
olutionary Guthfan; have your secretary write. 
For offices, homes, restaurants, stores. 


COUPON BRINGS 


INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 


The Edwin F. Guth Co. 
| 2617 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


! 
| 
| Without obligation, send full information on the l 
| GUTHFAN. | 
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Russian Boys 
Sirs: 

. . . You inform us the pronunciation of those 
easily had Russian boys is ““Mmmdivani.” 

If I may be so bold, sir, let me say that now 
it is quite clear about their charm. 

It’s the “Mmm”—three letters strung together, 
which, when uttered by women of all ages, in all 
languages, say all there is to say. 

FANNING MILes HEARON 

Spartanburg, S. C. 


Innate 
Sirs: 

... To Trme’s quotation, “I don’t see why 
Barbara, who’s the sweetest girl in the world, 
can’t be loved for herself,’ attributed to her 
father, Franklyn L. Hutton, Sally (Mrs. Dicka- 
son) and I heartily subscribe. 

While Barbara was aboard the Lurline, we 
were privileged to know her better than we have 
the vast majority of our fellow voyageurs dur- 
ing Sally’s five and my twelve years’ cruise ex- 
perience. She vouchsafed us several personal and 
unusually laudable confidences that have caused 
us to love, cherish and admire her as we have 
few, if any, before her. Not only does. she neither 
drink nor smoke, but if given half a chance by 
a morbidly curious, thoughtless world she could, 
without half trying, win it completely. An innate 
sweetness and native charm amply justify the 
plea of a justly proud father, “Why can’t she be 
loved for herself?” 

DEANE H. DicKAson 

New York City 


Crusty 
Sirs: 

; I wish to say that your remarks concern- 
ing His Eminence Cardinal O’Connell of Boston 
are not justified. The word “crusty” is certainly 
out of order. The man is old and has different 
opinions but that’s not being crusty, that’s being 
different. The word crusty is nothing but a dirty 
slam put into an article by some very ignorant 
scribe of your wonderful Time. You can rest as- 
sured that when our subscription to Time runs 
out it will not be renewed. You would do well 
to apologize through your columns to J/is Emi- 


nence Cardinal O'Connell. 
J. J. KELiEy 

Cleveland, Ohio 

His Eminence William Henry Cardinal 
O’Connell (whose awesome face appeared 
on Trme’s cover. Dec. 24, 1928) is per- 
haps the ablest U. S. Churchman of recent 
times. He is also crusty.—Eb. 


Flabella 


Sirs: 

In your issue of June 26 you mention the 
Feast of Corpus Christi at St. Peter’s, and in 
speaking of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI you 
state: “Prelates held a damask canopy over the 
Holy Father's head and stirred the warm air 


about him with ostrich-plumed flabella.” 

In the interest of accuracy, these flabella are 
not ostrich plumes but are peacock feathers and 
were presented to the Popes by an American, 
Mrs. Joseph W. Drexel of Philadelphia, of the 
famous banking family of that name. 

FRASER NAIRN 

New York City 





NAME_ 


ADDRESS. 





No Bum 


Sirs: 

While reading your June 12 issue of the Tie 
I was amazed to find, under your ‘Toilet Kit 
Tempest” article, a reference to the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps members as “forestry workers 
on the dole.” 

1 am a member of that organization known as 
the C. C. C. and with my fellow members fee 
that Major General De Witt is unjustified ip 
classifying us with people who obtain money 
from the government without working for it. 

Although the Corps is an emergency unit used 
to keep unemployed men off the streets, it is by 
no means a free boarding house proposition. 

Some people do not recognize us as anything 
but bums and slackers. We are neither. We work 
for a living. We are not slackers. We are will 
ing to work. Please make this clear to the read- 
ers of the Time and help us along with a boost 
instead of a kick. 

Epwarp S. BENoIt 

Camp Toumey 

Torrington, Conn. 


Sirs: 

In answer to G. F. Baker’s letter in June 2 
issue, the “so-called Tree Soldier” does not get 
his tobacco, laundry, chewing gum and _ shows 
free. Mr. Baker should be around here some 
time and see how the laundry is done “free,” 
with every man draped over a wash tub and 
wash board. 

As for being useless in the woods, that is ab 


surd! We've been here about six weeks and have 
planted a good many million trees, building 
trails, camp sites, permanent quarters, graveled 


roads, etc. If G. F. B. doubts the above state 
ments he may write to Mr. J. M. Walley, Forest 
Supervisor, Chippewa Forest, Cass Lake, Minn, 
In other words, know what you're talking about 
before you say anything, G. F. B. 

Ropert A. TIGUE 

Cm wee: €. <, 

Camp F-12 

Cass Lake, Minn. 
ee ee 
Stoddard King 
Sirs 

With reference to your excellent and courteous 
recognition of the passing away of Stoddard 
King in Spokane, Wash. last week [Time, June 
261, it is noteworthy and lamentable that the 
work by which a fine creative mind is best known 
is usually the one by which he would least 
prefer to be known. 

Stoddard King’s work matured to such ex 
tremely fine flights of puckish fancy in his 
later years that the continual reference to the 
fact that he wrote “The Long, Long Trail” irti- 
tated him. Many of us often thought that 
King would have liked to have the memory of 
that ditty buried. It obscured the value of the 
pungent wit and humor which poured in a con 
tinual and effortless stream from his typewriter 
into the pages of the Spokane Spokesman-Review 
and into his books 

These books—collections of fine humorous 
verse, What the Queen Said, The Raspbert 
Tree and others—must and will pass into future 
collections of Americana as characteristic of this 
age. 

We who knew king, however slightly, feel it 
would be ignoble in his death to permit his 
memory to be only as long as “The Long, Long 
Trail” and no longer. 





~ “CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 
—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, CuIcaGo, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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Will You Be Independent 
: at Her Age? 
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otk Ir was a fortunate day for me when I 

Will- . 

ead- started to lay aside money with Investors 

Oost , . °° *s . # ee 
Syndicate,” says this dear old lady. “Now 

T ° s 
I have nothing to worry about, and I have 
the means to live my: own life and pay my 

a own way.” 

get ‘ 

og Are you sure that at her age, you will be 

) - . 

< as well off? Will you have money to take 

an - * 

i care of yourself and enjoy the rest of your 

ab. ) ; : 

i life... or are you running the risk of being 

ding F ‘ " ‘ 

celed worried, pinched, dependent? 

Late- 

im It is not hard to protect yourself if you are 

aati ; ; 

— willing to start now and lay aside a little 

E something each month. Even Mrs. Dodele, 
who did not start until she was past fifty, 
has succeeded in providing for the rest of 
her life. 

cous ~ . ry ‘f 

7. Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans take the 

June ‘i i . » . 4 

the uncertainty out of the future. For 39 years, 

Own rf ‘- 

least in good times and bad, Investors Syndicate 

° has maintained a perfect record of prompt 

1s 

the payment, 

iffl- . 

be No matter what your age or how much 

- your income may be, you will find a Thrift 

= An actual photograph of Mrs. Martha E. Dodele of Albany, Plan surprisingly easv to carrv. The cou- 

a Mregon, looking at her Investors Syndicate Maturity Check bel be = eee ors, : 

sous and realizing that she has money enough to take care of herself pon Delow will bring full information on 


yer! for the rest of her life. how to get started. 


j INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


i i Founded 1894 ee 


Offices in 51 Principal Cities . . . Representatives Throughout United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE & GUARANTY COMPANY, NEW YORK * INVESTORS SYNDICATE, LTD., MONTREAL 





Investors Syndicate offers Thrift Plans whereby an in- The resources of Investors Syndicate now exceed $50,- Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept T3 Minneapolis 








dividual, or company, can adopt a systematic plan for 


accumulating money over a period of years. 


More than 210,000 individuals and businesses now use 
Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans. The most common pur- 
poses for which Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans are used 
are: Carefree Retirement; Comfort and Leisure in Later 
Years; Independence at50,55,or60; Meansand Leisure for 
Travel; Business Expansion or Reserve; Creating a Sec- 


ond Income: Acquiring a Home; Education of Children. 


000,000. During the last three years Investors Syndicate 
has paid out more than $10,000,000 in maturities. For 39 
years, in good times and bad, Investors Syndicate has 
maintained a perfect record of prompt payment of its 


maturities, loans, cash surrenders, and all obligations. 


Upon request (use coupon) Investors Sy ndicate will be 
pleased to send complete information to any person 
interested in a plan embodying the advantages of con- 
tinuous and self-selected obligatory thrift. 


Minnesota, or consult phone book for address of office 
im your city. 
I am interested in a plan whereby I may lay aside a 


small part of my income for a specific purpose. 
Name. 


Address 








‘Ina month she didnt have 
ONSTTPATION 















HE case described above is an- 
other example of how world-fa- 
mous doctors are correcting constipa- 
tion withan extraordinary food-remedy! 
Dr. David, Officier de |’Académie 
and member of the French Legion of 
Honor, is one of France’s most out- 
standing medical men. He states:— 
**Constipation should not be trifled 
with... Prolonged use of cathartics and lax- 
atives irritates and exhausts the intestines 
... The most effective agent for cor- 
recting constipation, in my opin- 
ion, is fresh yeast.’’ 

If you are troubled with con- 
stipation, why not add Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast to your diet? Just 
eat three cakes every day. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast actually 
strengthens your intestines. Also, 
it attacks and softens the wastes 
in your body so they can be 





*IMPORTANT! Fleischmann’s 
Yeast for health is sold only in the foil- 
wrapped cake with the yellow label. 
it's yeast in its fresh, effective form— 
the kind famous doctors advise. 


Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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. . . He always remained in Spokane becaus 
there he had his beginnings and there he coyli| 
repay the kindness of those who helped give hin! 


Dr. Charles David, Vice-President of the So- 
ciété Médicale de l’ Opéra, has one of the most 
exclusive medical practices in Paris. He de- 
scribes this extremely typical case:— 


“MADEMOISELLE P.—No appetite. 
Tongue coated. Breath bad. Badly consti- 
pated ...I prescribed yeast.* Two weeks later 
her tongue was clean and she had recovered 
her appetite. In less than a month not a trace 
of her former constipation remained.”’ 

























passed off easily. In addition, it is the rich- 
est food in the group of vitamins—B,G,D. 





So ..¢ry Fleischmann’s Yeast. It will 
stimulate y yur system—purify it. You'll 
be more than rewarded as your skin, your 
digestion, your “pep” reflect your im- | 
proved bodily “tone.” 


You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast at 
grocers, restaurants and soda fountains. 

Eat it before meals—or between meals 
and at bedtime—plain or in a third of a 
glass of water. Start eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast now! 


‘“My case was just like | 
, those I’d read about!’’ | 


“Last fall,’ writes D. 
Roxann Maxwell, of Phil- 
adelphia, ‘1 started to 
work with enthusiasm. 
But in a few months I 
felt tired . . . sluggish. | 
My skin started to break 
out, too... 


“I knew that doctors 
recommended Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for skin 
troubies, so I tried it. It 
not only cleared my skin. 
It rid me of my other 
troubles, too!”’ 





his education. 
Hector L. CHEevicny 
Seattle, Wash. 


Holt’s Rollins 
Sirs: 

I have read with indignation the article entitle} 
“Rollins Rumpus.” I have been a Rollins student 
last year and hasten to inform you that the 
opinion printed in this article voices the sentiment 
of, I believe, by actual count, 1/25th of the 
student body who call themselves liberalists and 
contribute to the college about nothing but de- 
structive criticism and adolescent judgment—for 
instance, asking that one of their number be mad 
one of the trustees was one of their brillian 
ideas, a 19-year-old trustee! 

Mary E LizaBeTH RANSOM 

Stamford, Conn. 





Sirs: 

Liberalism has been the most important and 
attractive issue at Rollins since the beginning oj 
Hamilton Holt’s presidency, and since 1925 
under his guidance and sane interpretation o/ 
the word, the college has known its only strides 
forward, But there are always found in groups 
erratic leaders who push a good thing too far 
and by that I’m referring to Professor Joh 
Andrew Rice, who taught liberalism knowing m 
bounds and disregarding all laws of convention 
And so he managed to form his group of fol- 
lowers, “Riceites” as they were called. 

The Knowles Memorial Chapel, presented as 
a haven of rest to the students by Frances 
Knowles Warren, in memory of her father, a 
trustee of the college, is as lovely an edifice as 


one cou'd imagine. Professor Rice was not ac- 


cused of whispering in this chapel, but be- 
cause of his atheistic ideas refused to enter it 


even in his cap and gown in the senior proces- 


sional, as it is customary for each professor t 
do. And of course, like blind sheep, his fol 
lowers upheld him in his theory and throughout 
the year likewise refused to enter it even on % 
rare occasion when its donor was present. 
NATALIE COLE 

When President Hamilton Holt dis- 
missed Professor Rice (brother-in-law o/ 
Swarthmore’s President Aydelotte), Trt 
may have mistaken the yap of a smal 
undergraduate minority for a case of wide- 
spread indignation. It now appears that 
President Holt did indeed have “good and 
sufficient” reason for the exercise of his 
executive authority; and that there was 
no genuine issue of Liberalism. 

Time awaits the final report of th 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors on the Rice inquiry and meat 
while regrets any injustice it may have 
done.—Eb. 


Again, Freaks 
Ours: 

: Put me down as a freak along wil 
Feminine Reader Graves and the rank an 
file of other feminine Time readers who do n 
care if they are maligned so long as Time sul 
scriptions are not denied the weaker sex. 

My story herewith: Nearly three years ago a 
the time of my marriage | had my subscriptio! 
transferred to my new name and address. At 
that time my husband and mother-in-law we 
reading the ———— - and — . 
respectively. Of course many arguments ensue? 
in which we each tried to prove the newsworth 
ness of our choice. As the weeks passed I fou 
it increasingly difficult to find Time when I ha 
a few moments to spare unless I met the post: 
man at the door and hid the magazine for tutu! 
reference. Finally when my husband and mother 
in-law were having their own race as to who W* 
to get Time first, I... put my Tre-readint 
day over to the following Monday so they wou 
have an even break to discover the perfect news 
weekly. Needless to say the other two magazin 
mentioned came no more... . 

Mrs. JoHN Roperick PIERCE 
Charleston, W. Va. d = 1 
With Mother-in-Law Pierce, Time Ci 

have no quarrel. But for a scientific I 
port on mothers-in-law in general, see ) 
38.—Eb. 
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‘LL fight to become the man you want 
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will it be a disheartening struggle? Will he 
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That is in your hands today—in the hands 
ofthe Dad he trusts. You can see what lies 
thead for him, the fiercer competition boys 
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the openings as they come. 

To fight the battle through on even ground, 
yur boy must have a college education! You 
an make sure he will get it... no matter 
what turn family finances take, no matter 
what happens to you. 

The Union Central Education Plan shows 


the way. This simple plan is backed by an 
TIERCE 


[ME Cal 
tific re 


> 1) 


. 


ORGANIZED IN 1867 


in the uncertain strug 


TIME 


How much chance will you 


institution that for 65 years has served all the 
life insurance needs of thousands of American 
families. The plan is within the means of 
almost every father. And the younger your 
boy, the more economical it is. 

Whether your lad is 1 year old now or 10, 
this plan guarantees that the needed money 
for his college training will be ready, in cash, 
when the time comes. And that he'll have funds 
on which to get started after he graduates! 

For the sake of the boy who would fight 
for you, check up today. Learn the details 
of this practical, proved plan. The manual, 
“A Place in the Sun” 


together with costs at 300 colleges. 


» gives full information, 


You are invited to send the coupon at the 


right for a copy of this booklet free. There is 
no obligation. It’s the first step in assuring 


that little boy of yours a fighting chance. 


MORE THAN 


$300,000,000 


wn 








sive him 


gle you know he'll face? 


$100,000 More 
LirFE INCOME 
Awaits YOUR 
Boy Ir He Goes 


Turoucu CoLLece 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Dept. T-10 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free the new manual on 
college costs, “A Place in the Sun” 

Name 

1iddress City 

County State 


Copr.1933 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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I’ve saved *3 
for a Rainy Day 


.. on tooth paste AG 






“GAYE you think I’m not glad I changed to 
Listerine Tooth Paste! 

“It’s worked wonders for my teeth. They used to be 
cloudy and dull. Now you can see how white and spar- 
kling they are. My gums are firmer, too, and my whole 
mouth feels swell! I’ve never found anything at any 
price that I liked so well, or gave such good results. 





“And speaking of price, Listerine Tooth Paste has 
saved me about $3, and I’ve used it only a year. You see, 
it costs a quarter, and the difference between that and 
forty or fifty cents may look small, but it mounts up. 

“That old saying about saving for a rainy day has a 
new meaning for me. It had already been raining for a 
couple of years before I woke up, but believe me, I’ve 
iearned to watch the small items now. I’m d ined glad 
to save $3 on my tooth paste—especially wh a I prefer 
Listerine Tooth Paste anyway!” 


* ~ . 





Smile into your mirror. Examine your teeth. If they are 
yellowish or lack luster, change to Listerine Tooth Paste 
for a few days. Then look at the reflection of your teeth 
in the glass again. The difference you will see there will 
be almost unbelievable. 

Tobacco stains and all other discoloration will be 
gone. Your teeth will be whiter than you ever thought 
possible. They will look “alive” —sparkling with high- 
lights, glistening with cleanliness. 

Try Listerine Tooth Paste today. You will like the 
taste, and your teeth and gums will be greatly benefited. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
































Two Up 
Sirs: 

The other day while playing a round on Unio 
County’s (N. J.) famous Galloping Hill Gol 
Course with Mr. and Mrs. Sid Karbel, honey 
mooning East from Detroit, the lovely Mrs. Kar 
bel calmly remarked that she had found an un 
believable blunder in Time. 

In the pictorial section on the World Confer 
ence, she said Time curiously labelled Mr. Mor 
rison’s picture with U. S. Senator Couzens’ name 
On investigation, I found to my amazement that 
she was right. 

Thus, “up the flue,” went two concepts 
Time’s infallibility, and that the only wome 
who read Time are “freaks.” 


Harry H. RIcHMAN 
Roselle, N. J. 


Might 


Sirs 

» I drag it around under my arm all week 
long, reading it in the train, at the luncheon 
table, in the stores waiting for change! 

No, I couldn’t do without Time. In faet 

— if, press stories are true—a certain Mr. Morri 
son of Texas, now in London, might have don 
well to have followed Time! * 


Mrs. R. B. HAanrorp 


New York City 


Tempted 
Sirs 

I’m tempted beyond my powers. Each repl 
to that pompous ass, Husband Ritter, has broken 
down my resistance until [ find myself following 
in the footsteps of Maynard’L. Ginsburg (Tit 
July 3) and writing my first, last and only com 
munication to any magazine, in order to con 
tribute my mite to the avalanche of criticism h 
has brought down upon himself by that moronic 
letter. Freaks, indeed! Down with Time, then 
to make the world safe for Husband Ritter and 
his ilk. For as long as that splendid magazine 
exists, there will be appreciative, intelligent an 
up-to-the-minute freaks who read it from cover 
to cover, 52 weeks of the year. I'sch, Tsch poor 
Wife Ritter! 

GENE M. SCULLY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





‘ Os ceie 
Love & Goodwill 
or 

What has happened to the Letters depart 
ment? It seems to have been suddenly possess¢ 


by a rather unhealthful sex complex. I feel sort 
for both the men and the women who have goné 
to such extremes in their statements. 

Looked at disinterestedly the tempest is amus 
ing. Of course these subscribers do not mean 
all they say and must realize it after they have 
expressed themselves. Neither sex has a corner 
on good or evil or ignorance or knowledge 

What the world is needing is the spirit of love 
and of goodwill. It is hoped that the letters wi 
finally breathe this more rational spirit. 


C. J. SEBASTIAN 
Central Christian church 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


*U’, S. Delegate Morrison, who last week went 
to bed with indigestion, had never heard 
Czechoslovakia’s Statesman Benes (Ti™M Jur 
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What Every Investor Should Know 
About Market Action 


As indications 


by A. W. Wetsel 


that we definitely have passed the “‘turning point’ 


’ of the de- 


pression continue to multiply and in view of the recent market activity, we 
receive many letters from puzzled investors seeking 


to recoup their losses . . 


OW, it has been our opinion, and we 
N have so advised repeatedly, that you 

do not need a bull market in order to 
protect your holdings and make money. True, 
in a broad upward market more people be- 
come interested and action is more decisive. 
There is not the hesitancy nor fear that often 
accompanies a declining market or a sideways 
market. But through a sound understanding 
of market action, it is possible to safeguard 
your investments and take profits in all types 
of markets. 


Substitute Knowledge 
for Indecision 


You have often heard -the old adage that 
“anyone can buy but the profits come from 
knowing WHEN to sell.” That very knowl- 
edge is obtainable from the market itself. 
Security prices are human conclusions— 
the meeting ground.of the buyer and seller. 
Therefore, if you are to gauge market action, 
the human element must be considered 
controlling factor. 

Statistical information, while of 
portance, is not a conclusive guide. 
and again, in the last few months you 


as a 
vital im 
Time 
have 


seen the market move in directly the opposite 


way in which statistical 

should move. As _ for 
instance, last summer. Statistically, the coun 
try was at its lowest ebb, yet the upward 
swing starting in July lasted for three months. 
Again in April U. S. Steel issued the poorest 
report (statistically) it ever published and al 
most immediately (within a month) its com 
mon stock rose from 26 to 49. 

That is why we repeatedly state that security 
prices are controlled by factors within the 
market itself. Through constant analysis of 
these factors it is possible to predetermine 
market action—to tell WHAT should be done 
to provide protection and enhance the oppor 
tunities for profit. 

Today with the market attracting a con 
stantly widening circle of buyers with 
possibly the greatest opportunity for profit 
ing that we have had in three years. . . it 
becomes imperative to know in advance what 
you reasonably can expect to do and what 
should not be done. 


direction from the 
reports indicated it 


Two Ways to Know 


In order to gain that knowledge you can 
either devote much of your time to ‘the sub 
ject and reach your own conclusions, or, you 
can profit by the experience, knowledge and 
guidance of others. And this latter group 
may be divided into smaller groups. 

There are many who profess to be able to 
foretell market action. It is our suggestion, 
however, that in choosing such counsel you 
carefully analyze: 

(1) The methods used in forecasting. 

(2) The record achieved by following those 

methods. . 


make profits today. 


Wetsel Method Inductive 


Wetsel recommendations are the results of 
inductive reasoning, that is, positive con- 
clusions arrived at through careful and con- 
stant analysis of contributing causes that are 
known to govern market trends and security 
prices. This method is directly aoe to 
those conclusions based on deductive reason 
ing from assumed causes and incomplete facts. 
Nor is a Wetsel recommendation the result of 
a composite average (if, indeed, such a thing 
were possible) of the conclusions of others. 

The success of this organization (and, there 
fore, the financial progress of its clients) has 
been based upon its exclusive methods and 
original conclusions as applied to market ac- 
tion and the making of money. 


From the Wetsel Record 


By ignoring all other methods or 
the Wetsel method of interpreting the 


“systems,” 


Tech- 


nical Factors that control market trends and 
security prices, successfully foretold: 
the October, 1929, break in September—and again 
on October 7 of that year 
the break of May, 1to30, when others proclaimed the 
market was definitely on its way to *‘normalcy 
the break of April, 1931, when business indices and 
statistics indicated broad improvement, Mr. Wetsel 
wired his clients to sell both investment and trading 


holdings. 


—five major upswings that occurred during this period 








rising market of last summer (on July 9), at a 
time when statistically the country was at the lowest 
point. And at which time most investors overlooked 
a major opportunity for fortifying their positions and 
making protits 

—the market rise following the bank moratorium 
After advising clients to stay out of the market during 
February, specific buying recommendations were 


Profits were 
the reopening ol 


nd on March 1 
rise following 


issued on February 
taken after sensational 
the Exchange 














the beginning of the gold embargo market. Pur- 
chases again being made on April 14-17—two to 
five days prior to the sensational rise following the 
embargo 

the long persistent Spring rise, following the gold 
embargo soon again afford e profit opportuni 
ties as buying instruction been issued two to 
five days prior to the beginning of the rise. 


These instances are given because the dates 
and what they signify are so well remembered. 
But, they also emphasize the necessity for fore 
casting short swings, which may aggregate 
even more protits. 


A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, 


information about how 
how to start rebuilding lost fortunes ... how to 


° 
Enhancing Your 

Opportunities 

Today, we are in the type of market that is 
likely to cause some investors to become care- 
less or subject to misleading guidance through 
giving too much credence to certain phrases or 
actions. Therefore, the following warning is 
issued as a general guide to all investors. 


We are not yet in a strictly selective market. 
Do not be misled as to the possible effects of infla- 
will not react 


tion. All securitie alike. 

Markets move in advance of statistical information 
Beware of buying or selling after statistics are pub 
lished. 

Market forecasting is not yel a science. It is pos 
sible to foretell trends and prices with a much better 
than average degree of accuracy but not with scientific 
precision. Do not be misled by claims of scientific 
method 


We agree that the present is a “good time” 
to enter the market with a view toward recoup- 
ing losses and again making profits. But we 
also know that your chances are greatly en 
hanced if you are advised by experie »nced, in 
dependent counsel WHAT to buy (and sell 
WHEN and at WHAT prices. 


That, in short, is the function of this organi 
zation. From the individual and organization 
with large estate problems to the small in 


vestor and trader seeking to build up his cap 
ital there is a Wetsel Service for every invest 
or’s need. 

Booklet Shows How— 

Sent Free 


Those who are 
progress by the 


satisfied to judge financial 
complacent standards of a 


few years ago (the known fallacies of to- 


day) will not be interested in this type of 
service. But for those who do realize that 
market trends and security prices are being 


we have prepared a clear 


forecast—profitably, 
and 


and specific description of conservative 
profitable trading methods. 

This booklet, “‘How to Protect Your Capi- 
tal and Accelerate Its Growth Through 
Trading” merits your serious thought at this 
time. It has pointed the way to a sound under 
standing of market action for both large and 
small investors throughout the country. Send 
for it today. See how this method might 
help you No cost or obligation. Merely fill 
in and mail the coupon. 


INC. 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building 


| A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


| Investment Counselors 

| Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 

| Please send me, without 

| obligation, your analyt- Name.......... 
| ical booklet, “How to 

| Protect Your Capital ills 

{ ead Accelerate ath ~“"“"~ 
| Growth Through 

1 Trading.’ City 


New York, N. Y. 
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There’s business for you out there 


-—~ if you know where to find it 


TuHERE’s business to be had if you know where to find 
it. The important thing is to be in the right spot at the 
right time to get the order. When decisions are made, 
they are made quickly. A few hours may mean the 
difference between “yes” and “no.” 

To help locate live prospects is one of the chief func- 
tions of Long Distance telephone service. It is the long 
right arm of a great many salesmen and sales depart- 
ments. It gets the O. K. of executives who are checking 
costs because it brings back dollars for every dollar spent. 

Long Distance produces results because it multiplies 
your ability to be many places in a single day. Without 
moving from your desk or hotel room you can locate 
profitable prospects without useless chasing. You can 
talk personally, without long lobby waits, with the men 
who make decisions and place orders. 

“We added the telephone to our sales force,” says 
the President of the Champion Coated Paper Company, 
“and it became our star salesman.” 

The Norge Corporation writes—“‘Long Distance is 
one of our most profitable business tools.” In one 
average month the Minneapolis division of the 





LTP, 


Skelly Oil Company made sales totaling $293,000 at 
% of 1%. The 
Kellogg Company, of Battle Creek, says: ““The succes 
of our merchandising plans requires an almost unlimited 


g 
a telephone cost of $1008 or less than % 


use of Long Distance.” 

Almost daily come reports of businesses, large ant 
small, that are holding old customers and developing 
new markets by a planned use of Long Distance. 

For more information on Long Distance telephon 
service, just call your local Telephone Business Office 


There is no obligation. 





TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 
7:00 8:30 

From To Daytime P, M. P.M 
Indianapolis Cleveland $1.25 $1.10 $ 475 
New Orleans Atlanta 1.95 1.65 1.1 
Boston Chicago 3.25 2.65 1.75 
Denver San Francisco 3.75 3.00 2.00 
Kansas City New York 4.00 3.25 2.25 


Where the charge is 50 cents or more, a federal tax applies # 
follows: $.50 to $.99, tax 10 cents... $1.00 to $1.99, tat 
15 cents... $2.00 or more, tax 20 cents. 


a 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Vacation’s End 

Most northerly point of President 
Roosevelt’s vacation cruise was his sum- 
mer home at Campobello Island, New 
Brunswick, four miles from Eastport, Me., 
since 
the shock of its cold waters brought on 
his paralysis twelve years ago. There, his 
most serious guest was Ambassador-at- 
Large Norman Hezekiah Davis, come to 
report that in spite of all his efforts, the 
Geneva Arms Conference had adjourned 
to October. Its 14-vear record of accom- 
plishment still o, many pronounced the 
Conference a dead fish. But President 
Roosevelt, bland, told a Campobello 
crowd: “I am glad to have Norman Davis 
here with me. He can go back to Geneva 
and say he saw with his own eyes what a 
boundary without fortifications means.” 
That same day his Secretary of the Navy 
promised to build a U. S. navy “second to 
none” (see col. 3). 

A destroyer whizzed the President to 
the U. S. S. Indianapolis, waiting in U. S. 
waters off Eastport. Drums ruffled, trum- 
pets flourished, a salute gun barked 21 
times and the sea-going President went 
rolling into the unknown as far as the 
nation was concerned for three days. No 
newshawks were aboard to report the hour- 
ly doings of Mr. Roosevelt, nor of his 
familiar Louis McHenry Howe, nor of 
Henry Morgenthau of the Farm Credit 
Administration, nor of Franklin Jr. and a 
lucky Groton friend. Not even the Navy 
Department knew the position of the 
Indianapolis from day to day. 

The cruiser ploughed swiftly toward 
Annapolis, drawing to a close the 15-day 
Presidential vacation which had provided 
little real respite from public affairs. By 
means of the Jndianapolis’ high powered 
wireless, he was even now less than a min- 
ute from London. When he steamed up 
Chesapeake Bay other work & other worry 
hurried to meet him. To talk Recovery 
a Cabinet party consisting of Attorney 
General Cummings, Secretaries Swanson, 
Ickes, Dern and Roper was waiting to be 
taken aboard the cruiser, whose isolation 
the President liked so well that he elected 
to remain aboard 36 more hours before 
going tothe White House. While his skele- 
ton Cabinet of landlubbers prepared to 
brave seasickness on the Chesapeake’s 
choppy waters in order to keep their ap- 


pointment, the President fired a bombshell 


over the warship’s wireless at the London 
Conference. The bomb—enunciation of a 
brand new reason for his refusal to sta- 
bilize currencies—exploded; seemed about 
to collapse the Conference instantly; and 
utterly astounded not only his Secretary of 


State Hull and the delegates of 66 nations 
but also his chief Braintruster, Raymond 
Moley (see p. 15). 

q@ But on the great subject of Russia, at 
least, Raymond Moley knew exactly what 

















Acme 
SECRETARY OF THE NAvy 
“Roosevelt? Who’s he?” 
(See col. 3) 
his President wanted him to do. In Lon- 


don he marched to Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar Litvinov, got a $4,000,000 U. S.- 
Soviet cotton deal (see p. 19). Recogni- 
tion loomed. 

@ At San Juan, President Roosevelt’s 
Governor General Robert Hayes Gore, 
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father of nine, created a commotion by 


suggesting to Puerto Ricans that, as their 
New Deal, landed estates might be split 
up, rented to small farmers (see p. 14). 
@ To Havana, where U. S. Ambassador 
Welles was trying—despite continued dou- 
ble-crossing—to arbitrate bloody differ- 
ences between Cuba's political ins and 
outs, the President sent President Gerardo 
Machado a pleasant but barb-pointed ca 
ble: “Restoration of political peace is a 
necessary and preliminary step on the 
way to Cuba’s economic recovery.” 

@ The President was happy to receive a 
report that his Civilian Conservation 
Corps had been completely enrolled (274.- 
375). was now working in the woods, had 
already sent home more than $6,000,000 
to its jobless relations. 

@ Waiting at the White House was a 
huge patronage roll prepared by Postmas- 
ter Farley for the President’s approval 
July 153 was to be the day when the 
Democracy got its hands on its first batch 
of Federal small jobs. 

@ By means of a highly complicated 
schedule, the President had managed to 
see most of his brood during his vacation 
cruise. One whom he did not see, and of 
whom he had not seen much since the 
inauguration, was Son-in-law Curtis B 


Dall. Broker Dall did not even appear at 
the White House during the prolonged 
stay of Mrs. Dall (“America’s Sweet- 
heart”) and their children “Sistie’ & 
“Buzzie.” Last week Curtis Dall and 
John J. Edgerton dissolved their two- 
month-old Wall Street brokerage house. 
Mr. Dall became a partner in Fenner, 


Beane & Ungerleider. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Policy Sheet 

Last week Secretary of the Navy Claude 
Augustus Swanson, 71-year-old Virginian, 
issued his first policy sheet for the U. S. 
Navy under Democratic rule. The last 
general statement of naval policy was 
made Aug. 4, 1931 by Secretary Adams 
but soon became a dead letter because 
of President Hoover’s indifference toward 
the Navy. Now the Navy has a great & 
good friend in the White House—a fact 
which gave the Swanson Policy Sheet a 
new ring of determination, sent a thrill 
of hope and elation throughout the service. 

Like his predecessor, Secretary Swan- 
son promised: 

“To create, maintain and operate a navy 
second to none 

“To develop the Navy to a maximum 
in battle strength 


“To organize the Navy so that expan- 
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sion only will be necessary in the event 


ee 

“To make foreign cruises to cultivate 
friendly international relations . . . 

“To encourage the art of naval war- 
fare.” 

Familiar to all naval officers were such 
fighting phrases in Policy Sheets. They 
meant much or nothing depending upon 
administration. But new and different 
were Secretary Swanson’s pledges: 

“To build and maintain a fleet of all 
classes of fighting ships of the maximum 
war efficiency and replace over-age ships.” 

(That meant that the Navy would use 
the $238,000,000 allotted it under the pub- 
lic works program to build 32 new men-o- 
war—cruisers, aircraft carriers, destroyers, 
submarines—to bring its strength up to 
the full limit of the London Treaty, make 
its “second to none” boast a reality.) 

“To assemble the U. S. fleet for a pe- 
riod of not less than two months at least 
once a year.” 

(That meant that Roosevelt economy 
would not, as widely feared, curtail the 
Navy’s war games. ) 

“To further the development of two 
main home bases on each coast.” 

(That meant that, on the Atlantic, 
Norfolk and Narragansett Bay and, on 
the Pacific, Mare Island at San Francisco 
and Bremerton near Seattle would proba- 
bly be developed as the major navy yards 
at the expense of other shore stations. ) 

What made Secretary Swanson’s Policy 
Sheet mean more than it said was the 
man himself. As the longtime ranking 
Democrat on the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee he knows more about the de- 
tailed operation of the department than 
most admirals. When he was appointed 
(because Mr. Roosevelt had promised 
Virginia a Cabinet job and Carter Glass 
refused the Secretaryship of the Treasury) 
few Washingtonians expected great things 
from him. But in four months he has 
proved himself a shrewd and aggressive 
naval chief who runs the department in- 
stead of letting the admirals run it. A 
good mixer, he has known most of them 
by their first names for years. His pince- 
nez slide down his long snipe nose. He 
wears coats two sizes too big. His felt hat 
is generally cocked at a raffish angle. For 
week-ends he goes off on a destroyer to 
sniff salt air or visits the Hoover camp 
on the Rapidan, now in charge of marines. 

In his office he scorns details. When 
mail stacks up too high before him, he 
sweeps it impatiently into a basket, sends 
it out to his assistants with a: “Let ’em 
answer it.” He is still troubled with bad 
spells of absent-mindedness. Shortly after 
he took office, he consulted with a civilian 
who seemed to know a lot about the navy. 
When the civilian left, Secretary Swanson 
turned to his secretary and drinking part- 
ner, Archibald Oden, and said: “Say, 
Archie, that fellow would make a good 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy.” 

Oden (startled): Why, that was Henry 
Latrobe Roosevelt you were talking to. 

Swanson (blankly): Roosevelt? Who's 
he? 

Oden: He was sworn in as your Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy three days ago. 


INDUSTRY 


Learning 

Salt-water taffy, hot dogs, lobsters, 
wheel-chair rides and boardwalk auctions 
beguiled the 36th annual convention of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, which claims it represents 100,000 
independent U. S. food merchants, in At- 
lantic City last week. For four days the 
round of continual pleasure was inter- 
rupted only by occasional speeches, by the 
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Mary Harriman RuMSEY 
Her goal: a co-operative commonwealth. 


election of Hans Petersen of East Chi- 
cago, Ind. as president for next year. 
Mr. Petersen, who owns three small 
stores and has three grown children, 
was as surprised as anyone else when dur- 
ing the meeting’s final minutes a group of 
steerers produced, like a rabbit from a hat, 
a code of fair competition for the grocers 
to submit to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 

The code provided for $16 and $12 
minimum weekly wages for senior and 
junior male help, with a maximum week 
of 54 hours, maximum day of ten hours. 
Women workers were to get $11 and $9 a 
week, would work a 48-hour week with a 
maximum nine-hour day. In the South 
the pay scale would be reduced $1. Re- 
bates, prizes, coupons, gifts accompanying 
sales were branded unfair practice as well 
as selling cheap group combinations of ar- 
ticles not separately priced. Special favors 
from wholesalers were also frowned upon. 

Those of the grocers who were not pack- 
ing or who had not already gone home 
began to let out amazed bellows of protest 
at the code’s provisions and the manner in 
which it had been popped. “I spent $200 
to come up here,” cried an injured Tennes- 
seean, “and learn something about the 
code. I heard it mentioned all through the 
convention and never did hear anything 
about details. Not even the draft sub- 
mitted to us said anything about wages— 
just hours. I move we stay and fight it 
out right now.” i 


President Petersen, employer of eleve 
people, was one of a faction which consi¢. 
ered the 54-hour week patently absurd 
The program was voted, however, on th 
theory that “we want to have somethin; 
to bargain about with the Government 
and the grocers, still arguing in little cop. 
fused groups, started home. 


More Codes. What had taken place « 
the grocers’ convention was happening 
with generally better results, all over the 
nation last week. Also in Atlantic City 
representatives of the lime industry agreed 
to a 48-hour week, minimum wages of 25 
an hour below the Mason-Dixon line, 35 
above. In Manhattan codes were being 
worked over by the Hat Institute, Thread 
Institute, National Tobacco Council (re 
tailers & jobbers), Institute of Scrap Iron 
& Steel, American Clay Association. The 
Drug Institute drew up a preliminary pro- 
scription against price-cutting. The No- 
tional Council of Coat & Suit Manufac. 
turers agreed on a code. Most advance 
program to date was announced by the 
Retail Manufacturing Furriers, whose em: 
ployes follow the dynamic leadership of 
Communist Ben Gold. The furriers agreed 
on a 35-hour week, on $38-to-$50 weekly 
pay for skilled workers. 


In Washington, where sooner or Jate 
Administrator Hugh Samuel Johnson: 
staff expected to arbitrate 7,000 industrid 
codes, code-of-the-week was the one sub- 
mitted to the I. R. A. by the cotton ter 
tile business. “Goldfish bowl” hearings o 
it had begun at the Department of Com 
merce Building. For the industry: Pres: 
dent George A. Sloan of the Cotton Tex 
tile Institute. For Labor: chiefly Leo Wo: 
man and A. F. of L.’s President Greer 
I. R. A. labor councilmen. For consv- 
mers: a new committee headed by alert 
active Mary Harriman Rumsey, daughte 
of the late great Railroader Edward Henn 
Harriman, who left $100,000,000. 

Thirty-two years ago Mary Harrima 
got 79 other Manhattan débutantes te 
gether to do settlement work, thus started 
the Junior League.* But routine charity 
could not long hold this brown-eyed git 
with intelligence to match her mone! 
She left the Junior League in other hand: 
passed on to larger civic fields. Mear- 
while she married Poloist-Sculptor Charles 
Cary Rumsey, bore him two sons and 
daughter. When he died, she kept hi 
Manhattan studio just as he had walke 
out of it. She has a summer home # 
Sand’s Point where last year she intro 
duced her daughter to Long Island societ! 
at a barn dance; also a 5oo-acre farm II 
the Middleburg district of Virginia wher 
she hunts, rides, raises bees and bloode 
livestock. Irish Poet George Russell (AE 
her good friend, profoundly affected hi 
economic thinking, started her in seart! 
of the co-operative commonwealth am 
the chaotic welter of competition. Sh 
helped start the American Farm Found: 
tion to promote agricultural co-operatio 
An able talker, she believes producers @ 
consumers can get together, run any I 
dustry to their mutual benefit. Last wet! 


26,000 members of | 
throughout the land. 


*Today there are 
Junior Le 
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she sat on the Washington stage during 
the cotton textile hearings as the repre- 
sentative of 130,000,000 U. S. consumers, 
threw her influence on the side of Labor’s 
demand for higher wages. 

Kick-off was the industry’s agreement 
toa 40-hour week, minimum pay of $11 in 
the North, $10 in the South. 

Labor’s Green then rose and in a soft 
voice promised no “fight,” but pointed 
out; “The average wage being paid in 
the cotton goods industry today is $10.40 
a week. We have weekly pay envelopes 
for as low as $4.54 for 62} hours. This 
average of $10.40 is lower than that of 
any other of the 104 industries reported 
by the Labor Department for May 1931, 
save only one—shirts & collars. . . . The 
iverage wage being paid in all manufac- 
turing industries in May 1933 was $17.40.” 

Mr. Sloan’s team feinted with the dra- 
matic but costless concession of agreeing 
not to employ children in cotton mills 
during the emergency period (see below). 

Aware that the industrial cause had 
been strengthened in the public imagina- 
tion by its position on child labor, never- 
theless the employes’ representatives asked 
outright for a 30- or 32-hour week, mini- 
mum pay of between $14 and $16, recog- 
nition of skilled and unskilled classifica- 
tions in fixing wages. Secretary John Pres- 
ton Davis of the Negro Industrial League, 
Bates and Harvard Law School graduate, 
protested that some 14,000 Negro cleaners 
and other non-skilled mill help had been 
excluded from the code’s minimum wage 
class. 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. of Man- 
chester, N. H., which is the world’s largest 
mill and where 7,500 employes have been 
striking over working conditions and low 
wages, had bitterly protested the 40-hour 
week. But even Amoskeag did not dissent 
when the Textile Institute conceded a $2 
increase in pay. 

Over the week-end General Johnson 
flew to Manhattan to talk with steel men, 
who, with manufacturers of textiles, oil 
products, automobiles and coal, compose 
the Big Five which employ 70% of U. S. 
labor and which General Johnson wants to 
get codified quickly. Ecstatically said he 
of the textile hearings: “There were no 
harangues. Epithets gave place to argu- 
ments. We were learning something all 
the time... . It is the atmosphere of 
the New Deal. It rises from the philoso- 
pliy and leadership of the President. It is 
the willing response to a common faith in 
i great purpose. It is a great day for 
progress and recovery.” 


LABOR 

Children Freed 

Tn London a century ago Charles 
Dickens got a job in a warehouse at Old 
Hungerford Stairs. There for twelve 
hours a day he tied up pot after pot of 
blacking, stuck labels on them, earned 
barely enough to eat. Years later Dickens. 
out of the bitterness of his own heart, 
Wrote the horrors of child exploitation into 
his stories of Oliver Twist, undertaker’s 
apprentice and thief, and of David Cop- 
perfield who toiled long and dismally for 


a London wine merchant. All England was 
shocked and startled by Dickens’ fiction- 
ized propaganda. Resentment was quickly 


followed by reform. The U. S. had no 
great novelist to dramatize the curse of 
childhood.* But it did kave Florence 
Kelley. 


Florence Kelley was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1859, an Irish Quaker. Her father 
had been apprenticed to a jeweler, turned 
to law, helped nominate Lincoln at Chi- 


cago in 1860, lived to serve 29 fruitful 
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THE LATE FLORENCE KELLE\ 


Out of the crave marched her cause 


years in the House of 
Her mother was an 
As a girl Florence was taken to Pittsburgh 
by her father to see a glass factory. The 
sight of frightened working 


| 5 sar : 
Representatives. 


aristocratic Bonsall. 


youngsters 


over “the glory hole” reduced her to tears. 
She went to Cornell. wrote a thesis on 
“The Law and the Child.” She worked 


at Chicago’s Hull House, Manhattan’s 
Henry Street Settlement, traveled abroad, 


became an out & out Socialist. She 
married a Polish count. bore him two 
children, took the name of Mrs. Florence 


served four 
years as Illinois’ ory inspector. 
She helped to National Con- 
sumers’ League, was its longtime secretary. 

Because her heart bled for overworked 
salesgirls, she started the “Shop Early For 
Christmas” movement in the early 1g00’s. 
She heard of a youngster who worked 17 
hours a day during the Christmas rush, 
trotting packages between a store delivery 
wagon and front doors. One night the boy, 
too tired to go home, curled up in the 
back of the wagon in the stable. Someone 
rolled it out into the icy yard and the little 
worker froze to death in his sleep. Mrs. 
Kelley carried that story up & down the 
U.S. as a challenge to greedy employers, 
used it to launch her national drive against 
Child Labor. 


Kelley after her divorce. She 
first fac 


found the 


*U’. S. novelists have produced only two books 
which made history: Uncle Tom’s Cabin (slavery) 
and The Jur (Chicago stockyards, pure food) 


Last week Florence Kelley’s grave at 
Brooklin, Me. was more than a year old 
but in Washington her cause marched on 
to score its biggest triumph. Cotton tex- 
tile manufacturers were appearing before 
Industrial Recovery Administrator John- 
son to get their work & wages code ap- 
proved. Labor was pounding them hard 
for proposing to pay their employes too 
little ($10-$11 per week), work them too 
long (40 hours per week). Even the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. last May had pointed 
a damning finger at them for using children 
in their mills. 

Administrator Johnson sug- 
gested that it might be a thing 
specifically to outlaw child labor in the 


bluntly 


good 


cotton code. At first the manufacturers 
quibbled on the ground that their mini- 
mum wage proposal would make child 
employment uneconomic. But that night 


they got together in an emergency meeting, 
voted to put into their code such a clause. 
Next day at the hearing their spokesman 
announced: “This brings a good deal of 
Our industry believes that 
it would be helpful to the broad movement 
to put an express provision in the cotton 
textile that the employment of 
minors under 16 years of age be not per- 
mitted during the emergency.” 


happiness 


code 


The sudden end of child labor in the 





cotton textile industry was a sn d 
inexpe! sive concession It deluged the 
emplovers with public approval. gave them 


against Labor’s extreme 
demands. Likewise they would be put to 
no great financial loss because, of the 
600,000 U. S. textile workers, only about 
15,000 are children, toiling mostly in the 
lint-laden air of Southern mills. But their 
child labor prohibition was packed with 
moral dynamite which might yet blow the 
anachronistic practice out of all industry. 

Next to cotton mills, clothing factories 
suck in more girls and boys than any other 
U. S. industry. Most of them are dark, 
fetid “sweatshops” where youngsters trim 
and stitch and sew on buttons at starva 


l better leverage 


tion 


wages. But because so much of this cheap 
dress & shirt work is done in tenement 


homes, no reliable figures are available of 
children employed or wages paid. In a 


Brooklyn factory lately investigators 
found 15-year-old girls making 6¢ an hour 
($2.78 per week) threading and sponging 
pants. In Pennsylvania last May Mrs. 


Gifford Pinchot, wife of the Governor, 
tcok to the picket line as a protest against 
the exploitation ef young girls in Nor- 
thampton and Allentown shirt factories. 
Employers seduced 15-year-olds—or fired 
them. When a plant was fined for violat- 
ing the State working code, the boss would 
take the fine out of the pay of his child 
laborers whose use had got him in trouble. 

Canning and food packing compose an- 
other industry which will have to purge 
itself of child labor when it brings its code 
to Washington for approval. Cl 





hildren are 
extensively used in the cheaper shrimp and 
oyster canneries along the Gulf Coast. 
They stand on wet, sloppy floors working 
at long tables until their backs are about 
to break. Because their product is perish- 
able they are worked night & dav at top 
spc ed When Federal 


Inspectors come 
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around, the lights suddenly go out of com- 
mission. 

The great bulk of child labor, however, 
is on farms. The 1930 census showed that 
of the 667,118 children under 16 gainfully 
employed, 469,497 were engaged in agri- 
culture. These ranged from 6-year-old 
toddlers sweating in the Colorado sugar 
beet fields to strapping 15-year-olds strong 
enough to do their father’s plowing. 

Because State laws were weak or un- 
enforced, Mrs. Kelley was one of the first 
to demand Federal legislation against child 
exploitation. Self-interest rather than high 
ideals caused organized labor to swing to 
her support, for every child put out of a 
job meant a new job for a grown-up. Mrs. 
Kelley and the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee lobbied and lobbied at Washington, 
finally in 1906 won a $50,000 appropria- 
tion for an investigation. It showed con- 
ditions just as bad as Mrs. Kelley ex- 
pected. In 1912 the Federal Children’s 
Bureau was created but it had no power 
to do anything. In 1916 the first definite 
child labor law was put through Congress 
and a great victory seemed won. But 276 
days after the law went into effect the 
U. S. Supreme Court in a 5-to-4 decision 
knocked it out on the ground that Con- 
gress had exceeded its powers under the 
interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

Again starting from scratch, Mrs. Kelley 
in 1919 helped put through legislation 
which imposed a penalty tax upon employ- 
ers of child labor. But the Supreme Court 
was not to be fooled by any such oblique 
methods of social reform and in 1922 de- 
clared the penalty tax also unconstitu- 
tional. The Child Labor: cause was at low 
ebb but not Mrs. Kelley’s dauntless zeal. 
Only a Constitutional Amendment, she 
now realized, would do the trick and this 
she set out to get. 

By this time Congress was growing tired 
of the Child Labor issue which Mrs. Kelley 
and her cohorts so persistently advocated 
in the Capitol lobbies and committee 
rooms. In 1924, less from conviction of 
right than from a desire to wash its hands 
of a troublesome questior., it submitted 
child labor to the States in the form of a 
Constitutional Amendment. If ratified by 
36 States, the Amendment would empower 
Congress to “limit, regulate and prohibit” 
the employment of persons under 18. 

But the amendment was not ratified and 
Mrs. Kelley found herself up against the 
toughest fight in her whole life. Manu- 
facturers who profited from child labor 
perverted the issue by telling mothers that 
if the amendment became law their own 
17-year-old daughters would not be al- 
lowed to help them about the house. 
Farmers were stirred up to fight for their 
right to their sons’ labor. Within two 
years, more than the necessary 13 states 
had voted adversely, thus blocking the 
chance of ratification. When Mrs. Kelley 
died, the Child Labor Amendment was 
buried with her. 

But last January it rose from the tomb 
and under the impetus of the New Deal 
started a fresh march. At that time 24 
States had voted “No,” six “Yes” (Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Mon- 


tana, Wisconsin). During the winter four 
more (Michigan, Ohio, Oregon and Wash- 
ington) joined the “Yes” parade. New 
Hampshire and North Dakota reconsid- 
ered, switched from “No” to “Yes.” Last 
month New Jersey voted “Yes.” Last week 
Illinois did the same. Score: 26 “No”; 
14 “Yes.” 

Despite the amendment’s spurt in the 
last six months it looked last week as 
though Mrs. Kelley’s goal. once so remote 
and so futile, was destined to be achieved 
faster and better by voluntary code agree- 
ments in Washington under the pressure 
of an emergency than by the cumbersome 
constitutional method. If so, the children 
of the nation can thank the Depression 
for setting them free. 


RACES 
Civil Rights 

One evening last December Channing 
H. Tobias, Negro clergyman, walked into 
a Horn & Hardart automat in Manhattan. 
It was during the hours when the restau- 
rant offers table service. But the waitresses 
snubbed him, neglected to take his order. 
He called for the hostess. She promised 
to bring the manager. When he did not 
appear, Clergyman Tobias, thoroughly 
angered, summoned a policeman off the 
street, made /im produce the manager. 
After an hour’s wrangling Channing 
Tobias, no ordinary clergyman but senior 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A.’s colored 
work, stormed out in disgust, sued Horn & 
Hardart for denying his civil rights. 

Last week the case was tried by Munic- 
ipal Court Justice Samuel Ecker and an 
all-white jury. Counsel for Horn & Hard- 
art was Nicholas Pecora, brother of In- 
vestigator Ferdinand Pecora. His argu- 
ment was that the automat had been short- 
handed, and that even a Horn & Hardart 
executive had had to wait one hour before 
being served that night. Unimpressed, the 
jury awarded a verdict to Negro Tobias. 
Judge Ecker ordered Horn & Hardart to 
pay him $100. 


Custody 


When blonde beauteous Katharine Win- 
terbotham Buchanan, 49, married an 
Indian Oxonian from Madras named 
Kumar Jehan Seesodia-Warliker last May, 
Chicago society, startled, warmly debated 
the race issue. But the union outraged 
the bride’s divorced husband, Thompson 
Buchanan, who had himself meantime 
displayed an adventurous spirit by marry- 
ing Authoress Joan (Cradle of the Deep) 
Lowell. He marched into a Kentucky 
court, asked and got custody of his g-year- 
old son and namesake on the ground that 
Seesodia-Warliker, no Caucasian, was un- 
fit to keep the boy. 

With Thompson Buchanan Jr. the 
Seesodia-Warlikers went to Ontario, 
closely followed by Mrs. Buchanan 
Warliker’s brother who also laid claim to 
his young nephew. Before an Ontario 
Supreme Court Judge last week was the 
Solomonic question of turning the young- 
ster over to his Hollywoodish father, his 
coffee-colored stepfather or his socialite 
uncle from Chicago. 


CRIME 
In New York 


Another agent of Irving (““‘Waxey Gor. 
don”) Wexler, whose wide interests in- 
clude theatrical promotion (Strike M 
Pink), liquor and an indictment for $400- 
000 tax evasion, was shot down as he got 
out of a bus in The Bronx last week. Owen 
Victor (‘“Owney”) Madden, best known 
Manhattan racketeer, whose Staten Island 
brewery is reportedly now operating 
legally, was let out of Sing Sing, where 
he had been since last July for violation 
of parole. In his pocket was $17.52 he 
had made growing carnations and jonquils 

In the past three months, 34 gangsters 
have been murdered in and about New 
York City as a result of inter-gang compe. 
tition in labor union, bootlegging, nar- 
cotic and other routine rackets. But it 
was not New York City’s gangsters who 
made news last week. It was their widows 

“Rat!” Vincent (“Mad Dog”) Coll was 
the kind of a gangster that big gangsters 
mortally fear. He was out to make his 
reputation as a killer, and he figured that 
the ratio of his own importance would 
increase with the importance of the crimi- 
nals he killed. He had leaders like Owney 
Madden quite nervous until two men pu 
the finger on him in a telephone booth las 
winter. 

Just before sudden death overtook him 
Mad Dog Coll took to wife Lottie Kreis- 
berger, a small brunette who_ publich 


promised to reform her hoodlum mate. 


After his death Mrs. Coll appears to have 
given up all thought of reform, for sh 
was once arrested for carrying a gun an 
last week was indicted for murder in The 
Bronx. 

Joseph Ventre, a cheap little crook in- 
dicted with the dead gunman’s widow, wa 
not long in telling the police the whol 
story. He and a man named Pace had 
been living with Mrs. Coll. They had 
been supporting themselves by petty stick- 
ups until Mrs. Coll, accustomed to 
doughtier deeds, urged them to “give up 
this five-and-ten-cent-store business. 
Thereupon the trio tried to abduct : 
jeweler, who surprised them by running 
swiftly down the street instead of getting 
in their car. Pace went flying after him 
wildly firing a revolver. The jeweler es 
caped unscathed, but a youthful bystander 
named Mollie Schwartz lucklessly and 
fatally stopped one of the slugs. 

Mrs. Coll had not been married into the 
underworld for nothing. She resolutely re- 
fused to give any information, and whet 
confronted with Ventre, classically cried 
“So you squealed, you rat!” 

Joker. Not tragi-comic, but like a pr 
thetic and futile story by Morley Cal: 
laghan, was last week’s tale of Alic 
Kenny Schiffer Diamond. She marie 


Jack (“Legs”) Diamond (a consumptiv 
gunman who was destined to be gangland: 
clay pigeon before he died), in 1917 after 
he had deserted the Army. 

As the vears rolled on Mrs. Diamond, : 
phlegmatic woman with a stupid loos 
mouth, grew fat. Her husband got to go 
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ing around with chorus girls, one in par- 
ticular called Marion Strasmick whose 
program name was Kiki Roberts. It gen- 
erally turned out that whereas Diamond 
was shot in bed with Miss Roberts. it was 
Mrs. Diamond who nursed him through 
his convalescence. Mrs. Diamond was not 
only immensely good-natured. She was a 
great joker. In their summer home near 











International 


Atice (Mrs. ‘‘Lecs”) DriamMonp 
died with her stockings on 


\cra she rigged up an electric chair. Her 
husband was against the idea. 

In December 1931 Diamond was ac- 
quitted of the charge of torturing an up- 
state cider truckman. He left Mrs. Dia- 
mond and some friends who were giving 
him a party to attend a “press conference” 
at 1a.m. The press conference was held 
in Kiki Roberts’ Albany apartment. 
Shortly after he got back to his own 
boarding house he was shot for the last 
time 

Mrs. Diamond toured in small-time 
vaudeville for a while, giving a short lec- 
ture on what a misunderstood man her 
husband had been. Then she drifted into 
burlesque. The final low of her theatrical 
career was hit at Coney Island in a side- 
show. When not on duty she liked to go 
Kiki Roberts, 
did considerably better in 
her vaudeville appearances. 

This spring Mrs. Diamond got to drink- 
ing, and when she drank she talked. In a 
Brooklyn speakeasy the fat and garrulous 
widow would boast that she was “tired 
protecting a lot of mugs.”’ Last week some 
mug put a .38 revolver very close to her 
temple and killed her. The superintendent, 
with whose family she liked to play cards, 
and two painters found her. She had ad- 
mitted her murderer in an old house dress 
and stockinged feet. She had been dead 
two days. Her two little griffons were wild 
with hunger. There was $1 in her purse. 
Around the gaudy little room, all red 
Plush and doll pillows, there were many 
Photographs of skinny little Jack Dia- 
mond. One was inscribed: “My Hero.” 


to the shooting galleries. 
who is pretty, 


TERRITORIES 


Puerto Rico Deal 


Last April when President Roosevelt 
appointed Robert Hayes Gore to be Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, Puerto Rican polit- 
icos did their best to find out who he was. 
Unlike their then Governor. Republican 
James Rumsey Beverley, he had never 
lived in Puerto Rico. Unlike young Theo- 
dore Roosevelt who had preceded Gover- 
nor Beverley, he had no great name All 
they could discover was that he came from 
Florida, had nine children. They were 
pleased with the nine children because 
that meant that he could sympathize with 
the Puerto Rican love of big families. They 
were also pleased to find that he was 
Catholic—the first Catholic governor in the 
35 years of U. S. occupation. There their 
information stopped. What they did not 
realize was that Governor Gore, prominent 
Florida Democrat publisher of newspapers 
in Fort Lauderdale. Deland, and Daytona 
Beach had thumped loudly for Roosevelt, 
was now picking his political plum 

Last week Governor Gore flew to Puerto 
Rico to take up his duties and announce 
a New Deal. As his airplane approached 
San Juan, he seized a microphone, broad- 
cast a plea to Puerto Ricans for co-opera- 
tion. Despite a downpour of rain there 
was a crowd waiting to welcome him, es- 
cort him to the ancient fort which is the 
His first public act 
was to attend mass in the cathedral. To 
Puerto Ricans this was an auspicious 
start. Then he repaired to the capitol for 
his inaugural Unlike Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt he learned no opan- 
ish, gave his speech in English. 

Chief points of the 
were: 1) legalization of 
encourage tourist trade. This the natives 
cheered. 2) Opposition to birth control: 
“I believe that the great God will, in His 
own plans and His own way, control the 
population of the world.”* This was a 
sharp reversal of the policy of ex-Gov- 
ernor Beverley who insisted that Puerto 
Rico’s chief problem Was overpopulation, 
advocated birth control as the best solu- 
tion. But Puerto Ricans remained indif- 
ferent, did not cheer Governor Gore's an- 
nouncement. 3) A suggestion (as coming 
from President Roosevelt) that the cor- 
porations and large landowners might le- 
gally be compelled to release a part of 
their holdings to the farmers for the plant- 
ing of food crops. This last sensational 
iiem of its New Deal threw Puerto Rico 
into a dither of excitement 


2 va ~ 
POLITICAL NOTE 
Tammany Text 
Nowhere in their civics textbook (Our 
City—New York) can New York City's 
public school children find anything about 
Tammany Hall or their city’s extra-legal 
government heir education 
the City Affairs Committee. a non-partisan 


Governor's mansion 


address 


New Deal 


cock-fighting to 


Gore 


To complete 


reform organization, last week offered a 

*NMost notable means by which Providence 
tids Puerto Rico’s overpopulation problem: hur- 
ricanes, 


heedless Board of Education a new text- 
book that was all about Tammany. It was 
called New York & The Seabury Investi- 
gation. It was edited by Columbia’s Pro- 
fessor John Dewey, famed _ philosopher 
and unselfish friend of every reform. In 
satirically simple language it described the 
city’s “boss system” in terms of the spici- 
est testimony from last year’s scandal 
hunt, let ex-Mayor “Jimmy” Walker damn 
himself out of his own mouth and left 
young heads to puzzle over the fortunes 
party workers collected in tin boxes. 
Prize picture in the pamphlet was that 
ot Brooklyn’s benign, blue-eyed Boss John 
H. (“For Success’) MecCooey milking a 
lis caption: “A jolly fam- 
ily man from Brooklyn who loves milk- 
ing It was taken ten years ago when 
McCooey participated in a milking 
for the benefit of the Brooklyn 
Tuberculosis Association. When ‘Farmer 
John : McCooey was shown the pamphlet, 
he let out a disarming chuckle: “Why 
shouldn't the children have this 
book? It would prove an inspiration to 
them to see how the Democratic 


cow (see cul). 


Boss 


contest 


S¢ hool 


leaders 
have succeeded (thumbing the leaves). 

Ho-ho! Here's us highbinders, big as 
life . . . (spotting his own picture) aris 
Ho-ho! Just look at that now. I remem- 
ber that picture verv well I sort of look 
like William Howard Taft there but he 
was a larger man.” 

The pamphlet was a first gun to turn 
out rammany in the November election. 
Papers like the World-Telegram had 
started their “Tammany Must Go” chorus. 














BROOKLYN'S McCoory 
He took 


1 look at himself and said: 


“Ho-ho! Ho-ho!” 


But with no serious fusion opposition in 
sight Tammany never felt less like going 
Therefore last week big-bodied 


in its life 


bumbling Mavor O’Brien marched into 
Tammany Hall. got his orders. marched 
out again confidently to announce: a 
am a candidate for re-election.” A few 


d ys later, when the city’s hin 
audited, a deficit of $162.000.000 was 


revealed 


inces were 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





FARMERS 
Drought & Dollars 


In many & many a section last week 
from Northern Texas to Canada, from 
the Catskills to the Rockies, young farm- 
ers had to ask their fathers when there 
had been a drought to beat the one of 
June 1933. Answer: 1930. 

Nevertheless in Indiana there were 
cracks in the earth an inch wide. Motor- 
ists in Grundy County, Illinois, saw chinch 
bugs in ribbons 1oo ft. wide in the roads. 
The bugs were eating their way from 
field to field. North Dakota’s drought 
brought out a destructive swarm of grass- 
hoppers. In Southwest Kansas fiery winds 
blew so much shifting topsoil from the 
fields that snow plows had to be used to 
clear the highways. 

The drought on top of a late spring and 
reduced plantings prompted experts to 
guess that the total yield for all five major 
L. S. grains now in the ground would be 
the smallest since 1903, 3.900,000,000 bu. 
as compared to last year’s 5,300,000,000. 

Meanwhile on the Chicago Board of 
Trade last week drought destruction plus 
teetering currency plus the prospect of 
crop reduction next year flung wheat above 
the dollar mark for the first time in three 
years. Trading had to cease one noon 
so that bleary-eyed clerks could catch up 
with a hysterical boom in which 200,- 
000,000 bu. of futures were turned over 
in a single ; 

But the Board of Trade’s idea of wheat 
values carried no weight with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
which announced as a part of its domesti 
allotment program a 30¢-per-bu. proc- 
essing tax on wheat, to be levied on 
manufacturers of wheat products begin- 
ning July 9 and to be passed on to those 
farmers who agree to reduce next year’s 
output, if asked to do so. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Act provides that the tax 
should represent the difference between 
the current price of wheat and the average 
price for 1909-14. That average was 88¢. 
In announcing the 30¢ tax, Acting Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Rexford Guy Tugwell 
had evidently taken for his “current” 
figure the June 15 price of about 60¢, 
thus indicating that the Administration 
considered last week’s dollar wheat an 
abnormal level. 

The wheat processing tax raised the 
price of a 198-lb. barrel of flour $1.38. It 
would boost the nation’s annual bread bill 
$150,000,000 if passed on to the consumer 
in toto. Such was the intention of the 
lowa Bakers Association, which promptly 
announced that a one-pound nickel loaf 
of bread would henceforth cost 8¢. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, just 
back in Washington from his 4oo-acre 
Iowa corn farm, bridled angrily at the 
news. Repeatedly he had promised the 
country that his relief program would not 
unduly up food prices. President Roose- 
velt had made him a dictator over food 
prices under the Industrial Recovery Act. 
To the Iowa bakers he wired: “May I 
call your attention to the fact that the 
anti-trust laws are still in effect? . . . The 
recent advance of wheat plus the proc- 


session. 


essing tax would increase your cost 1}¢ a 
pound loaf. What is the justification of 
your proposed advance of 3¢?” 

Cotton. Unannounced last week was 
the amount of or date for the incipient 
cotton processing tax. But hundreds of 
Department of Agriculture agents’ little 
cars were bumping over hard red clay or 
chugging through gumbo to line up South- 
ern farmers who would agree to plow 
under or refrain from picking 25° of the 
current cotton crop. More than 20,000 
volunteers were ready to destroy 10.000,- 
ooo acres of cotton before frost. “Every- 
thing is going fine so far,” said Secretary 
Wallace. 

In return for reducing his production, 
John Cotton Grower could take his pick 
of two Government offers. He could get 
from $6 to $12 “rent” for each acre de- 
stroyed, depending on the amount of cot- 
ton the acre normally yielded. In addition, 
he would be given a free option at 6¢ a 
lb. on a pro-rated amount of Government- 
owned cotton which he might sell at a 
profit next year. 

If John Cotton Grower was entirely 
devoid of speculative instinct, he couid 
forego the option plan and take a flat $7- 
to-$20 “benefit” for curtailing his crop. 
depending on the land’s previous yield. 

Meantime, on the New York Exchange, 
King Cotton bounced to a two-year high 
when May futures passed 11¢ per bl. 


FISCAL 
New Year 
@ In Washington a 30-year-old married 
woman lost her job with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. She went home 
in despair, turned on the gas, died. 
@ At Dayton a Spanish War veteran who 
had been drawing $60 per month was re- 
moved from the pension rolls, ushered out 
of the National Military Home. At mid- 
night he called on Col. Vernon Roberts, 
the Home’s chief medical officer, shot him 
dead. 
@ In Washington an aged clerk was 
turned out of the Senate. He took poison, 
cut his throat. 
@ In Philadelphia an ex-Army captain 
wrote to President Roosevelt: “Suicide is 
the only way I can provide for those de- 
pendent on me, by making available to 
them the miserable balance due me on my 
adjusted compensation certificate [$275] 
. . . Why have you not had the honesty 
to conscript the massed and_ hoarded 
money of the country and put it to work?” 
He killed himself with gas. 

Amid such circumstances the U. S. 
Government last week closed its 1933 
ledger. It began a new fiscal vear in which 
President Roosevelt was determined to 
break the Treasury jinx of a fantastically 
unbalanced budget even if he also broke 
hearts & homes. A balanced budget, he 
thought, will break fewer hearts than have 
been broken by the unbalanced budget of 
the last three years. 

Franklin Roosevelt entered the Whiie 
House last March under a solemn cam- 


paign pledge to cut Government costs 


25%, and to make ordinary Treasury re- 
ceipts equal ordinary expenditures. 


Her- 


bert Hoover handed him over the 1933 
budget—a pale sick thing two-thirds gone 
and beyond salvation. But beginning July 
1 President Roosevelt was master in his 
own financial household. Discharged em- 
ployes might commit suicide but the Presi- 
dent was prepared to economize as even 
Calvin Coolidge never dared to do. 

On July t more than 500,000 of the 
1,418,853 pensioners were abruptly 
dropped from the rolls. These wer 
veterans of the Spanish and World War 
who were being paid for ailments, real or 
imaginary, acquired in peace-time. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would weed out thousands 
more before Oct. 31 to bring pension econ- 
omy up to $350,000.000. 

Of the 440,000 men & women who serve 
the Federal Government (outside th 
Army & Navy), about 20,000 were sched- 
uled for discharge or indefinite furlough 
Big droppings: Prohibition Bureau, 1,300: 
Coast Guard, 1,600; Navy yards, 4,700 
Customs, 640; Commerce Department 
500; Public Health Service, 500; Interstat: 
Commerce Commission, 600; Government 
Printing Office, 400; Internal Revenu 
580. Air mail contracts were being slice: 
25%, 5,000 route miles eliminated.* Th 
Army was ready to let out 5,000 civilian 
arsenal employes. Charlotte, Denver, Des 
Moines, El Paso, Galveston, Indianapolis 
Milwaukee, Mobile, Salt Lake City an 
Wilmington lost Department of Com: 
merce district trade offices. 

Behind all this general shake-down i 
Government service lay these cold facts 
@ The 1933 budget deficit was $1,786- 
000,000 (receipts: $2,080.000,000; ex 
penditures: $3.866,000,000). The 10932 
deficit: $2,885,000,000. The 1931 deficit 
$903 .000,000. 
¢ President Roosevelt proposes to reduce 
“ordinary” 1934 expenses to about $2- 
600,000,000 at which point he hopes the! 
will meet ris'ng revenues and thus balance 
the normal budget. 

@ This reduction will include: $350.000- 
ooo from pensions; $100,000,000 fron 
job and salary cuts; $450.000,000 fron 
transfers of building projects to th 
capital budget (see below): $400,000,000 
from the regular payment into the Public 
Debt Sinking Fund. 

@ His “capital” budget, to be raised by 
special borrowing, will include: $3.300- 
000,000 for public works; $500,000.00 
for direct jobless relief, $400,000,000 10 
start the bank deposit guarantee fund 
Domestic Allotment farm relief, home an 
farm mortgage relief, etc. Special taxes 
have been segregated to service this spe 
cial budget. 

@ During fiscal 1933 the Public Debt it- 
creased $3.051.000,000 to $22,539,000,000 
—high point since 1922. The increase i 
the Public Debt was caused by the defici 
plus $1,258,000,000 advanced by the 
Treasury to Reconstruction Finance Corp 

When Franklin Roosevelt promised i 
the campaign to cut costs 259% Repu 
licans hooted him as a jester. Last week 
there was not a single Federal emplov 
who did not realize that the President wa 
and is in deadly earnest. 


But air business zoomed (see p. 22) 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











WORLD CONFERENCE 
“Goodnight, Goodnight” 


Not since Wartime had short, narrow 
Downing Street been so jammed with re- 
porters from wall to wall. A message from 
President Roosevelt was expected and 
delegates of the World Monetary & Eco- 
nomic Conference had been waiting all 
day for it. Suddenly the Prime Minister’s 
motor car was sighted and word whipped 
round that the message had come. Scot 
MacDonald, alighting hatless in full eve- 
ning dress, stepped inside and tried to calm 
the delegates, urged them by inference to 
go home. 

“J will wait up for a message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,” he cried, “even if I have 
to sit up until four in the morning... . 
The moment I hear I shall let you all 
. . - Goodnight. Goodnight 


During the day before the dollar’s gyra- 
tions had driven delegates of Europe's six 
gold standard nations (France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Netherlands, Belgium & Po- 
land) nearly frantic. They feared they 
would be forced off gold should the dollar 
fall much further, and it had already 
dipped lower (to 76.3¢) than at any time 
since 1864. President Roosevelt, they 
knew, was determined to reject any pact 
for permanent dollar stabilization, but 
would he agree to a joint statement pledg- 
ing the world’s central banks to steady the 
dollar, at least for the duration of the 
Conference? Such a statement must be 
carefully worded. Locked in a big room 
the gold standard statesmen, dubbed 
“Golders” by London _ correspondents, 
wrote in succession seven statements, 
These were carried one after the other by 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer Ne- 
ville Chamberlain into another room. 
There they were rejected one after an- 
other by the U. S. Delegation’s acting fis- 
cal expert James P. Warburg. The eighth 
draft he passed. It was transmitted to 
the President by Professor Raymond 
Moley who proved, last week, a great dis- 
appointment to the Conference. Delegates 
had hoped they could get down to busi- 
ness with him and really negotiate. In- 
stead Dr. Moley, bland and self-possessed, 
talked courteously with everyone but 
made clear that on all major issues the 
President must be consulted by cable. 

In vain knife-faced French Minister 
Georges Bonnet fumed. Waiting for the 
President, he missed the Golden Arrow 
De Luxe Express to Paris, missed all the 
alternoon expresses and finally left Lon- 
don at 11 p. m. to toss all night on the 
Channel with a cabinet meeting in Paris 
scheduled as soon as he should arrive. 


If Scot MacDonald had actually stayed 
up until he heard from Mr. Roosevelt, 
he would have gone sleepless all night 
and propped his eyelids open most of the 
next day. 

_When the President replied he fired 
lirst a pistol, then.a broadside. His pistol 
shot was to reject the Golders’ proposal 


for steadying the dollar with respect to 
gold. His broadside came two days later 
in a cablegram which Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, vainly attempting to hide 
his own amazement, read to the hushed, 
expectant Delegates. 

The President’s cable began by scold- 
ing the Conference for laying too much 
stress on money matters, urged it to at- 
tack “breader problems.” Then in cheery 
Roosevelt vein, primed with a personal 
touch, he set forth his money views: ‘Let 
me be frank in saying that the United 
States of America seeks the kind of dollar 
which a generation hence will have the 
same purchasing and debt-paying power 
as the dollar value we hope to attain in 
the near future. . Our broad purpose 
is permanent stabilization of every na- 
tion’s currency. ... When the world 
works out concerted policies in the ma- 
jority of nations to produce balanced 
budgets and living within their means 
then we can properly discuss a better dis- 
tribution of the world’s gold and silver 
supply to act as the reserve base of na- 
tional currencies.” 

Thus unbalanced budgets, chronic to- 
day throughout the world, became offi- 
cially the Roosevelt Administration’s 
premise for arguing that to stabilize the 
dollar with respect to gold would at pres- 
ent be premature. And _ precisely that 
point made every French delegate mad 


clear through as he assumed that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s finger was pointed 


squarely at France as the outstanding gold 
nation whose budget was not balanced. 
On the other hand the President came out 
clearly for stabilization of all currencies 
with respect to general purchasing power. 
How this could or should be done he 
neither said nor hinted. 

Since in the Continental view there is 
no basis for stabilization other than gold, 
France was promptly joined in wrath by 
the Italians, Dutch, Swiss, Belgians, 
Poles. The view of all had already been 
voiced by the President of France, who 
normally keeps as aloof as the King of 
England from all issues. In Besancon, 
President Albert Lebrun thus: 
“How can contracts be made and engage- 
ments signed on a monetary basis that 
varies with events and speculation? To 
speak of tariff adjustments while moneys 
are variable is pure Utopia!” 

Thus the Conference faced a complete 
deadlock between the advice of the Presi- 
dents of the U.S. and France. Three U.S. 
delegates were reported to favor adjourn- 
ment, as were all the “Golders,” but white- 
thatched Conference President James 
Ramsay MacDonald rushed excitedly 
about urging the delegates to keep on 
Divine Providence. he reminded all and 
sundry, must surely come to the Confer- 
ence’s aid if all good men would pull 
together. 

Meanwhile an eager, delighted Roose- 
velt public reread and relished parts of 
the President’s cablegram which the Con- 
ference simply ignored, those parts in 
which he talked turkey to the World in 
the tone of a brisk uncle brimming with 
new ideas: “I do not relish continu- 


.arose 


ance of the basic economic errors that 
underlie so much of the present world- 
wide depression. The world will not long 
be gulled by a specious fallacy of achiev- 
ing a temporary and probably artificial 
stability in foreign exchange on the part 
of a few large countries only. 

“A sound internal economic system of 
a nation is a greater factor in its well- 
being than the price of its currency in 
changing terms of the currencies of other 
nations. 

“It is for this reason that a reduced 
cost of government, adequate government 
income, and the ability to service govern- 
ment debts are all so important to ulti- 
mate stability. 

“So, too, the fetishes of so-called inter- 
national bankers are being replaced by 
efforts to plan national currencies with the 
objective of giving to those currencies a 
continuing purchasing power which does 
not greatly vary in terms of commodities 
and the needs of modern civilization. ‘ 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Trium phal Bumble 


In No. 11, next door to the residence 
of the Prime Minister in No. 10 Downing 
St., lives (so every upper class English- 
man has been brought up to believe) the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—but this 
rule has ceased to hold. 

Gaunt, dynamic Chancellor Neville 
Chamberlain has every right to live in 
No. 11 and is rated the real head of the 
ruling Conservative Party, but he joins 
in showing every deference to the party’s 
titular Leader, beloved and bumbling 
Stanley Baldwin who (conscious of his 
shortcomings as a statesman) was always 
trying to resign during his two terms as 
Prime Minister (1923-24 and 1924-29). 
Today beloved Stanley Baldwin lives in 
No. 11 with the determined woman who 
would never let him resign, good Mrs. 
Lucy Baldwin whose archaic hats are as 
famed as the Queen’s. That her husband 
is, not Prime Minister*—as would nor- 
mally be the case with the leader of a 
party which holds an overwhelming ma- 
jority—but the holder of a mere sinecure 
in the Cabinet, is to pious Mrs. Baldwin 
only one more proof that the ways of 
Divine Providence are cozily inscrutable. 
Last week, supremely confident that her 
Stanley could not fail, she sent him forth 
to face 1,200 delegates of the Central 
Conservative Council gathered to tackle 
a party issue which might decide his right 
to keep the name of Leader with a big L. 

The issue, ideal for Conservative squab- 
bling, was whether His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should follow their vague but benev- 
olent White Paper program destined to 
give India a little more freedom some 
years hence, or scrap the White Paper 
here and now. As the scrappiest of pro- 
scrappers appeared peppery, red-haired 


*Ramsay MacDonald is Prime Minister as the 
result of an agreement between his small wing 
of the Labor Party and Stanley Baldwin’s Con- 


servatives to form a National Government in 
1931. Mrs. Baldwin likes and trusts Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald because, although a Socialist 
he too believes in Providence (see col, 2). 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Winston Churchill who for years has been 
trying to steal the Party leadership from 
“flaccid” Mr. Baldwin and “cold” Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

“I am extremely anxious that India 
should be kept out of the political arena,” 
began Mr. Baldwin and bumbled on in 








over again that God is in his Heaven and 
all is right with the English world. 

Too busy with World Conference mat- 
ters last week to take part in the Con- 
servative debate, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Neville Chamberlain hewed close 
to the line of tight, efficient Conservative 





Wide World 


ENGLAND’s BELOVED MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROADER 


He took three years to consider. 


well-bred fashion for half an hour, after 
which the Conference sang “For He’s A 
Jolly Good Fellow!” 

Mr. Churchill, snorting with impatience, 
jumped up to shout that “Mr. Baldwin 
made up his mind on India three years 
ago! ... More recently the Viceroy, 
Lord Willingdon, has told us that the only 
party that could work this scheme is the 
Indian Congress party [of Mahatma 
Gandhi]. And where are the Indian Con- 
gress party? They are in jail! Are we to 
place the loyal police under the control 
of the very Congress members they ar- 
rested?” Thus challenged last week, 
Bumbling Stanley showed exactly as much 
and no more metal than is pleasing to 
the middle-of-the-road Conservatives who 
have returned him again and again as 
Leader. Walking over to Mr. Churchill 
he put a big paw on his shoulder, waited 
until cheers and counter cheers had sub- 
sided, and then made with emphasis his 
big, defensive utterance of the day. “I 
did not make up my mind about India 
three years ago!” said Honest Stanley 
“IT said and I repeat that I three 
years considering it.” 

This shot, according to reporters cover- 
ing the Conference, threw Mr. Churchill 
badly out of his stride. “He never seemed 
to recover from this setback and failed 
to make his expected ‘fighting speech!’ ” 

Not for long months will the White 
Paper come up before Britain’s Parliament 
to be enacted and give a new, more liberal 
Constitution to India or to be thrown into 
the discard. Not being in a hurry, the 
Conservative Conference voted last week 
838 to 356 for “Safety First” Stanley 
Baldwin. It broke up amid more singing 
of “For He’s A Jolly Good Fellow,” thus 
firmly convinced Mrs. Stanley Baldwin all 


took 


Party management, left the Baldwins 
happy in No. 11 while he made Empire 
policy at his office in the Treasury and in 
his snug, sumptuous home at No. 37 
Eaton Square 


GERMANY 
“WE DEMAND!” 


(See front cover ) 

Adolf Hitler in repose can look as flaccid 
as a circus fat lady, but so far as the 
German people know he never rests from 
his heroic labors, dashes constantly up 
and down the Fatherland in multi-motored 
planes, never smokes and subsists wholly 
on fruit, vegetables, nuts, and dairy 
products. Last week the Vegetarian Super- 
man flew over Poland’s hated Corridor to 
a big cozy country house at Neudeck in 
East Prussia. There he gripped hands 
with that hearty eater of tenderloin steaks, 
pork sausages, pigs-knuckles and chopped 
raw beef & onions, President Paul von 
Beneckendorff und von Hindenburg. 

In a sense the meeting was _ historic. 
It marked a knife line between the original 
Hitler Cabinet containing “Safeguard 
Ministers’—old & trusted friends of Der 
Reichsprasident—and a new Hitler Cabi- 
net which the events of the week showed 
will be without safeguards and 100% 
harmonized with the Nazi Party’s will. In 
flying to Neudeck last week Herr Hitler 
had not come to report. He had come to 
tell Herr von Hindenburg to put his 
mighty autograph* on a state paper ac- 


*Modest in other respects, Der Reichs prasident 
a monster fountain pen with a nib three 
sixteenths of an inch wide. With this weapon of 
vanity he signs municipal golden books in such 
heroic style that the thirteen letters von Hin - 
denburg sprawl a full nine inches long. 


carries 


cepting the resignation of the first “Safe. 
guard Minister” to be forced out by Nazi 
pressure, Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, Ger. 
many’s greatest press & cinema tycoon 
who had been Minister of Agriculture & 
Economics. 

The President yielded with extreme te. 
luctance. Then, President & Chancellor 
talked deeply of the fate of German 
Protestantism (see below). There was no 
accounting of the Chancellor’s steward. 
ship, for Adolf Hitler, not Paul von Hin- 
denburg, is now the master. The facts of 
150 days of Nazi rule spoke last week 
loudly for themselves: 

Resurgence. Overlooked or minimized 
by many a foreign reporter in his distaste 
for Nazi bluster and brutality is the great 
German fact of RESURGENCE, the lift. 
ing up in heart and soul of a people tire 
of remembering their defeat in 1918, their 
impoverishment under inflation and _ the 
feeling ever that Germany had 
ceased to be a Great Power. 


since 


In unlacing this straitjacket of a na 
tional inferiority complex no Nazi has 
helped Adolf Hitler so much as the taut 
vivid, sometimes hysterical, little mar 
whom all Germany knows as “The Doc- 
tor,’ famed Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels 
now Minister of Propaganda and Publi 
Enlightenment. To an amazing degree 
Herr Hitler and Dr. Goebbels possess it 
common the trick of talking to grow 
Germans as if they were children, yet with 
such furious fire, conviction and intensilj 
that the soul of the German listener is up- 
lifted and soars in joy. 

“Germany can no longer be ranked as: 
second class power!” cries Hitler. “bi 
proud of Germany!” shouts Dr. Goebbel: 
with his curious but effective gesture 0 
clenching both fists close to his bosom as 
though about to tear his chest. “Be prou 
of a Fatherland for which millions sacri 
ficed their lives! Strike a rogue more thar 
once! Believe in the future—then only 
can you be a victor!” 


Profoundly the resurgent German does 
believe in the Fatherland’s future an 
nothing helps him more than the Goebbels 
Hitler method of explaining away all Ger- 
many’s defeats and trials in terms of th 
Jew. True Germans were not defeated i! 
the War, so runs the Nazi tale for grow! 
up children. They were betrayed b 
Jewish pacifists. Marx was a Jew! In th 
welter of German revolution the Jew 
fomented a German Republic essentiall 
Marxist. Under inflation “which only th 
Jews understood,” they bled true Germans 
white by their scheming speculation. Some: 
how or other they had something to d 
with the mountain of debt the Allies pile 
on Germany. All these “facts” are pro 
foundly important in the Germany of to 
day. They are at the root of nationa 
resurgence. By blaming everything 0 
their Jewish fellow men, other Germans 
are escaping from their mental prison 0! 
inferiority. Louder and louder the Min 


ister of Propaganda dins with clenche 
and pounding fists the exhortation he has 
thundered from half the platforms an 
over all the radios in Germany: “Neve! 
forget it, comrades, and repeat it a hur 
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Foreign News— (Continued) 





dred times so you will say it in your 
dreams—THE JEWS ARE TO BLAME!” 

Labor. Next to Bolshevism, brown- 
shirted Hitlerism is the system of political 
thought which lays most stress on sheer 
work. But there is a difference, subtle, 
personal. Josef Stalin, imperiously mas- 
culine, commands and lays down as the 
essence of Sovietism every citizen’s 
NECESSITY TO WORK. Like a woman 
Chancellor Hitler prefers to appeal rather 
than command. To a great audience of 
workers, mostly young, mostly unem- 
ployed, he had the genius to cry “GER- 
MANY NEEDS YOU!” 

Today the old trade unions have been 
definitely smashed and_ State-appointed 
“trustees of labor” dictate in every indus- 
try wages and working hours. 

Official Nazi figures of the registered 
unemployed show that they have been re- 
duced from above 6,000,000 during the 
winter to below 5.000.000 in June. Last 
week, however, neutral observers reckoned, 
despite the official figures, that Germany's 
unemployment situation has grown worse 
since Chancellor Hitler’s rise to power. 

Totalitétstaat. Of Nazi achievements 
thus far definitely the biggest has been to 
transform Germany from a republic of 
federalized states into a tightly centralized 
regime in which all rival parties are being 
rapidly squashed to make what Propa- 
gandist Goebbels loves to vaunt as Der 
Totalitatstaat, the totalitarian or One 
Party State. 

Even before the Reichstag met in Ber- 
lin's banner-hung Kroll Opera House to 
vote the Hitler Cabinet supreme power 
(Time, April 3), the German Communist 
Party, third largest in the Reich, had been 
outlawed by a Hindenburg decree. Promi- 
nent Socialists, men like iron-jawed Otto 
Braun, for years Premier of Prussia, fled 
in panic to Switzerland long before the 
Socialist Party was actually dissolved by 
Nazi might (Time, July 3). Last week 
with a dozen smaller parties collapsing 
right and left, Germany reached the issue 
of whether the Nationalist Party, always 
the stanchest supporter of President von 
Hindenburg, could continue to exist. That 
issue was solved as Chancellor Hitler few 
to Neudeck. In Berlin the executives of 
the Nationalist Party met behind locked 
doors, stared at each other with haegard, 
questioning faces. What was there to do? 
The Press of the Nationalist Party has 
heen the Hugenberg Press. Now Dr. 
Hugenberg was being forced out of the 
Cabinet and his papers would certainly be 
stopped from championing Nationalists. 
In despair the executives announced “The 
Nationalist Party is in voluntary dissolu- 
tion.” 

Only one other German party of im- 
portance remained, the Catholic Centrists. 
Hobbling into the fray last week club- 
looted Dr. Goebbels (who won his Heidel- 
berg doctor's degree on a Catholic scholar- 
ship) erupted at Stuttgart. “Our stand- 
point is: WE TOLERATE NO OTHER 
PARTY!” he screamed. “We annihilate 
other parties! If they do not dissolve 
Voluntarily we will. dissolve them.” 

Parties aside, the steps by which Chan- 
cellor Hitler mastered and centralized the 


organs of German government in_ his 
Cabinet’s hands are three: 1) Statthalters 
or viceroys have been sent to every Ger- 
man state; 2) the Statthalters appoint the 
state premiers who pick their own state 
cabinets; 3) the state cabinets are re- 
sponsible directly to the German Cabinet 
in Berlin and cannot be removed by the 
state legislatures which have thus been 
robbed of virtually all power. 

To weed every vestige of Jewry out of 
his totalitétstaat, Chancellor Hitler Jast 
week barred from holding national, state 
or municipal office and also from jobs in 
the Reichsbank and on the State Railways 
ali “non-Aryvans” (people with one or more 
Jewish grandparents). Also barred are 
spouses of “non-Aryans.” Finally even 
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Tlis crucifixion: a hooked cross? 
pure Aryans are barred unless they swear 
as office holders “at all times uncondi- 
tionally to support the National State.” 

Churches. Like most East Prussian 
Junkers, President von Hindenburg takes 
pride in his stork, a dignified bird which 
returns each spring to nest at Neudeck. 
Last week Chancellor and President found 
the stork their most pleasant topic of 
conversation, later sat down with 
slightly grim to talk of the Hitler State’s 
drastic efforts to obtain sway over Ger- 
man Protestantism 


laces 


The 85-year-old President is a devout 
Protestant. The Chancellor, though reared 
a Catholic, seldom goes to church, has sev- 
eral times been threatened with excom- 
munication. What he and Old Paul said 
remained, naturally, their secret. But the 
same day his guest flew back to Berlin, the 
President drafted with his own hand a 
long, anxious letter to Adolf Hitler whom 
he addressed as “Highly Esteemed Herr 
Reichskanzler.” 

The letter recalled that Germany’s 29 
chief Protestant groups, the Evangelical 
Christians, joined together last month in a 
holy alliance against the “German Chris- 
tians” (Hitlerite Protestants) and elected 


as their Reichsbischof the Rev. Dr. Fried- 
rich von Bodelschwingh, beloved “Bishop 
of the Poor’ (Time, June 12). Fort- 
night ago the State maneuvered Dr. von 
Bodelschwingh into resigning as Reichs- 
bischof but last week Evangelical Chris- 
tians passed from hand to hand a pastoral 
letter in which Dr. von Bodelschwingh de- 
clared: ‘““My compulsory resignation does 
not cancel the charge I received from the 
hands of God. ...I1 call on the un- 
counted multitude of the faithful to close 
their ranks and not to lose courage!” 

Meanwhile Chancellor Hitler's 
clerical friend, a blatant Army chaplain, 
the Rev. Ludwig Miller, assumed the 
Reichsbischof’s» prerogatives last week, 
ordered bugle music at service in all the 
big churches and locked himself in his 
study “to redraft The Lord’s Prayer.” 

At this Nazi “German Christians” re- 
joiced. Evangelical Christians denounced 
“outrage upon outrage” and President von 
Hindenburg wrote to Chancellor Hitler: 
“From the continuance, let alone the ex- 
acerbation, of these conditions the gravest 
damage must result to our people and 
Fatherland as weil as injury to national 
unity. I therefore feel myself obligated to 
God and my conscience to do everything 
in my power to avert such damage. 


closest 


“From my discussions of these 
tions with you yesterday I know that vou, 
Herr Reichskanzler 
co-operate, ... | am 
your statesmanlike farsightedness .. . will 
bring about the desired t 
various churches. 

“With friendly greetings, your 
“VON HINDENBURG.” 


que S- 


are prepared to 


nost confident that 


union of the 


Until this letter had well sunk in, Chan- 
cellor Hitler lay low last week, then sent 
up an amazing trial balloon. Nov. 10 will 
be the 45oth birthday of Martin Luther 
Ilatly acting Reichsbischof Miiller stated 
that the Chancellor would then 
Catholicism, become a Protestant and join 
“The National Evangelical Church.” Since 
Reichsbischof Miller is Herr Hitler’s close 
friend this announcement thunderstruck 
the Fatherland. Were even Catholics going 
to be dragooned into a National Church, a 
Nazi Church? 

For half a day Chancellor Hitler let the 
sensation sizzle. Suddenly he decided that 
Catholics must not be pressed too hard— 
just yet. In an official Government com- 
muniqué acting Reichsbischof Miller's 
words were branded as “inventions from 
the whole cloth and lies. The Chancellor 
belongs to the Catholic Church and has no 
intention of leaving it.” 


renounce 


Spiritually German Catholics breathed 
easier. Politically they were almost forced 
last week to give up the ghost. Utmost 
pressure was put on the Catholic Center 
Party to dissolve Into their midst “The 
Doctor” stuck his sharp propaganda har- 
poon. “If I may be permitted,’ he 
sneered, “to give the Centrist party a piece 
of gratuitous advice it is this: CLOSE 
YOUR SHOP. There are no more cus- 
tomers coming your way! If we remove 
the Centrist party from the realm of poli- 
tics we shall have done the Catholic 
Church a good service.” 
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Thus incited, Nazi police raided in Ber- 
lin six Catholic organizations whose head- 
quarters they padlocked: the Catholic 
Peace League; Catholic Storm Troop; 
Windhorst League; Flock of the Cross; 
Peoples Union of Catholic Germany and 
Catholic Young Men’s Association. With 
religious frenzy mounting, half-naked 
Nazis appeared in Berlin wearing strips of 
animal skins and ancient Teutonic horned 
caps. Loudly touting a return to the wor- 
ship of Thor and Wodan they celebrated 
in a Berlin stadium the “Festival of the 
Swastika” (Nazi symbol), seemed to con- 
sider their acts religious. 

Sunday found banners with the pagan 
swastika or Hakenkreuz (“hooked cross’’) 
stuck up beside the cross of Christ in a 
majority of Berlin churches, though not 
in the provinces. Preaching from the text 
He that is not with me is against me, 
Hitler’s fiery acting Reichsbischof Miller 
thundered: “Adolf Hitler has been sent by 
God to save the Fatherland! On the day 
he became Chancellor, he said to me 
‘Everything seems like a miracle of 
God!’” 

While churchgoers were digesting this, 
47 Nazi brides and bridegrooms marched 
through Berlin in snakedance formation 
led by a blaring Storm Troop band. At 
the huge Lazarus-Kirche perspiring Pastor 
Lenkning married them in batches, sent 
them off rejoicing to a Bohemian brewery 
where they blew froth with 1,000 wedding 


guests. Popping up among the brides & 
bridegrooms, club-footed Dr. Goebbels 


urged them all at the top of his lungs to 
increase & multiply, bestowed on each 
couple “a picture of myself and family” 
(i. e. self, wife, daughter & stepson). 

But at sundown there came a sobering 
voice from the unterrified Throne of St. 
Peter. The Pope had decided to sign a 
“concordat” with the Nazis. And even 
Dr. Goebbels’ Press could not disguise the 
fact that the “concordat” left the Pope 
unconditional master of his German flock 
in all that pertained to religion. 

Tycoons & Junkers. When worried 
President von Hindenburg let “Safeguard 
Minister” Dr. Hugenberg go last week he 
withdrew support from Germany’s most 
pampered class—his closest friends and 
neighbors, the East Prussian Junkers 
(landed proprietors). The Junkers, sunk 
as a class in debt, have clung to their lands 
for years through special Government 
grants of credit and decrees to block fore- 
closure. 

Chancellor Hitler appointed as Minis- 
ter of Agriculture a Nazi famed as “The 
Friend of the Small Farmer,’ Herr Walter 
Darré. As every Junker knows Herr 
Darré regards their class as a feudal ex- 
crescence on new Germany. Sermonlike, 
his pamphlets all have lengthy titles im- 
pressive to yokels, such as A New Aris- 
tocracy, But Of The Blood And The Soil 
and The Peasantry As The Living Spring 
Of The Nordic Race. With Herr Darré 
in the saddle last week Old Paul’s Junker 
friends seemed doomed. 

Agriculture was only half of Dr. Hugen- 
berg’s Ministry. Economics, the other 
half, Chancellor Hitler split off last week 
and placed in charge of a steady-going 


German insurance tycoon, Dr. Kurt 
Schmitt. There was, however, a catch. 
Dr. Schmitt, a man of no political prestige, 
will have as his Undersecretary and men- 
tor famed Gottfried Feder, the “Nazi 
Ideologist,” inventor of the Party's dis- 
tinction between two kinds of capital: 
rafiendes or “grasping loan capital” and 
schaffendes or “creative industrial capital.” 

In practice this distinction means that 
a Jewish lender or an industrialist who 
does not contribute to Nazi funds is liable 
to be denounced as a Shylock with 
raffendes Kapital while non-Jews and reg- 
ular contributors-to-the-party are left un- 
molested with their schaffendes wealth. 
Last week Germany’s tycoons, whose 
business is increasingly regulated by the 
Ministry of Economics, shivered at the 
prospect that so loose and ingenuous a 
thinker as Herr Feder should have so 
much power. German industry today is 
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THE NAzt IDEOLOGIST 

ITe strafes the raffendes. 
described by Berlin economists as “stag- 
nant.” It needs the life blood of fresh 
capital. German capitalists, whose de- 


posits abroad run into billions, are unlikely 
to bring much of this money home while 
they do not know from one day to the 
next whether a man’s capital is really 
schaffendes and good or likely to be re- 
classified as raffendes, with ensuing Nazi 
reprisals. 

Prominent Nazis like Dr. Goebbels have 
of course no worries about whether their 
capital is schaffendes or raffendes. They 
can do no wrong. “The Doctor” lives in 
markedly sumptuous style with his beau- 
teous wife, their baby daughter, and her 
little son by a previous marriage. When 
enemies charged that Frau Goebbels is dis- 
tantly descended from a Jewish family 
named Friedlander, “The Doctor” pro- 
duced no evidence but flew into a tower- 
ing, effective rage. “Let whosoever de- 
sires to do so look upon my wife!” he 
challenged. “Let them convince them- 
selves with their own eyes of her non- 
Jewish origin!” 


“WE DEMAND!” Unable, like the 
Roosevelt regime, to show an upturn in 
national business, the Hitler Government 
continued to ride last week the great wave 
of its successful propaganda, continued to 
rely more and more heavily on spry little, 
club-footed Dr. Goebbels. 

Nazi fanatics for a “pure race” con- 
tend, in the case of other Germans, that 4 
club foot proves “bad blood,” but Dr, 
Goebbels is the great exception. Born in 
the Rhineland of middle class parents, he 
managed to study by fits and starts at six 
universities: Freiburg, Bonn, Wurzburg. 
Cologne, Munich and Heidelberg where 
he won at last the degree which makes 
him now “The Doctor.” Restless, neu- 
rotic, fond of taking long rambles at night 
he turned to poetry and wrote a bad play 
The Wanderer. When rejection slips piled 
up he put it away. Today State theatres 
play The Wanderer and Nazi audiences 
who know what is good for them wildly 
applaud. 

The year before Adolf Hitler and Gen- 
eral Erich Ludendortff tried their “beerhall 
putsch” in Munich (Time, Nov. 19, 1923) 
Dr. Goebbels had attached himself to “The 
Supreme Leader” as a useful handyman 
and organizer, always bobbing up when 
wanted in a raincoat two sizes too big 
When Herr Hitler was convicted of trea- 
sor. and given a light sentence of “‘deten- 
tion in a fortress” it was Dr. Goebbels who 
kept the party machine from disintegrat- 
ing, handed it back a useful tool to Herr 
Hitler when he got out a year later. 

In 1926 only South Germany was 
strongly Hitlerite. Socialist Berlin re- 
mained hostile, cold. To pep up 200 lazy 
Berlin brownshirts Leader Hitler sent 
“The Doctor” north. Soon he and his 
newspaper Der Angriff were the scourge 
of Berlin. At one time 126 libel suits were 
pending against Editor Goebbels. Coarse 
provocative, scathing and sometimes close 
to obscene (especially when describing the 
habits of Jewish Berlin officials), “The 
Doctor” created a furor, won thousands of 
adherents among Berlin’s disgruntled 
youth and proved up to the hilt his scath- 
ing maxim: Mit den Augen der Mass 
sehen—das ist das ganze Rdtsel der erfol- 
greichen Propaganda. (“See with the eyes 
of the masses—that is the whole secret 0! 
successful propaganda !”) 

This secret, shared and exploited by 
Goebbels and Hitler, accounts in no small 
degree for their success. Statesmen like 
the late Dr. Gustav Stresemann could nol 
see with the German masses that what was 
needed was a philosophy of defiance and 
escape. Today Minister of Propaganda 
Goebbels plays on the entire German 
press, stage, screen and radio (to use his 
own expression) “as upon a vast key: 
board.” In lieu of solid Nazi achieve: 
ments, for which Germany must wait, the 
Government provides sensation after sel- 
sation, from the burning of un-German 
books to threats (not as yet carried out 
to sterilize Jews. 

“Ours is a program without compro 
mise,” is his rallying cry, “backed by men 
who will carry it out passionately! 4 
watchword without formula, but _ filled 
with living energy! WE DEMAND! 
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RUSSIA 
Three for Litvinov 

Just one delegate to the World Mone- 
tary and Economic Conference was a hero 
last week to his people. Russia’s roly-poly 
Maxim Maximovich Litvinov. 

While the Conference proper stewed 
over stabilization (see p. 15), Comrade 
Litvinov bustled busily around London at- 
tending to three major outside jobs. In 
his thick Jewish English and even thicker 
French he bargained with statesmen of at 
least eight nations, closed a thumping deal 
with Professor Raymond Moley. 

The professor’s wallet seemed to con- 
tain last week chiefly U. S. $20 bills 
Short of English money, he once or twice 
was seen to borrow taxi fare. In his talks 
with Comrade Litvinov recognition by the 
U.S. of the Soviet Union was undoubtedly 
mentioned but the soft opening wedge was 
a great wad of cotton. Discreetly the 
Moley-Litvinoy meeting of minds was an- 
nounced not in London but at Washington 
The R. F. C., with specific approval of 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Woo- 
din, will finance the sale of 70,000 bales of 
U. S. cotton to the Soviet State and the 
cotton will begin to move within a month. 
The R. F. C. loan, expected to total be- 
tween $3,000.000 and $4.000,000, will be 
made for one year at 5°. secured by notes 
of Amtorg (the Soviet State trading cor- 
poration in the U. S.) and further “uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed by the Soviet State 
Bank.” This tended to confirm Wall 
Street’s impression that the R. F. C. will 
soon be financing all sorts of U. S. exports 
to Russia. 

While this cotton deal was pending 
Comrade Litvinov dickered through the 
Legation of friendly Poland with Rumania, 
Estonia, Latvia, Finland and Turkey—all 
states bordering the Soviet Union on the 
West. Since Russia was having trouble in 
the East last week (see col. 2), Comrade 
Litvinov offered secret and highly favor- 
able terms to the Western border states 
for a pact guaranteeing that none of them 
will attack Russia’s European frontier. 
Close to midnight verbal promises to sign 
this pact within 24 hours were exchanged 
Reports were current that Persia and 
Afghanistan will also sign, thus further 
strengthening the Soviet Union which has 
always feared aggression. 

Third score of the week for the: big, 
beaming Russian was a quiet agreement 
reached in the chambers of British For- 
eign Secretary Sir John Simon. This 
cleaned up the mess resulting from Mos- 
cow’s badly bungled trial of English en- 
gineers for sabotage (Time, March 27 ef 
seq.). Because two of the engineers, Les- 
lie Thornton and William MacDonald, 
were held imprisoned in Russia (the others 
being “deported” to England where they 
became heroes), George V_ broke off 
British-Soviet trade relations with an order 
In council. Last week Comrade Litvinov 
agreed to free the two engineers if His 
Majesty were “advised” (i. e. ordered by 
the British Cabinet) to revoke the order 
In council. 

In Moscow the engineer-prisoners knew 











luteriational 


Priest INovy! 
He kills to purify. 
(See col. 3) 


nothing of this dickering. Suddenly their 
cell door clanged open. ‘Pack your kits!” 
barked the Soviet warden. Nervously, not 
knowing whether they might be going to 
Siberia or worse, the two Englishmen 
packed. “Now come this way. March!” 

Engineers Thornton and MacDonald 
marched down a series of corridors and 
out into an open courtvard—just the place 
for a firing squad. With a paper in his 
hand the Prison Director approached 
“This is a decree of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee!” he boomed. “Gentle- 
men, you are free!” 

Fast as cables could flash news of the 
release sped to London. George V. whose 
own cousin Nicholas II was exterminated 
by the Bolsheviks, revoked his order in 
council, restored trade relations bet 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union 


"Sait 
At Cape Kronotsky 

Any U. S. citizen who is qualified to 
order a Businessman’s Lunch knows one 
of the most important products of Russo- 
Japanese commerce: crabmeat — salad 
Tinned crabmeat sold in the U.S 
from the terrible nippers of huge sea crabs 
(Tarabha) that breed in the cold rocky 
inlets of Russia’s Kamchatka. They are 
caught offshore by Japanese fishermen 

Recently three Japanese crabbers. from 
the fishing vessel Fumi Maru, were said 
to have attempted to land at Cape Kronot- 
sky, Kamchatka, in a small boat in search 
for water. Spy scares are thicker than 
crabs on the cape. A Soviet patrol was 
reported to have surprised them. shot 
them down. In Moscow Japanese Ambas- 
sador Tamekichi Ota instantly demanded 
permission for the Japanese Consul at 
Petropavlovsk to board the Japanese de- 
stroyer Tachikaze, visit the scene of the 
affair and make a report. It was refused 
on the grounds that the Tachikaze was a 
warship, but the Consul was given permis- 
sion to go on any civil vessel 


ween 


comes 


The Tachikaze did not wait, but 
steamed to the scene, sent a landing party 
ashore and made its report. All this the 
Japanese Government ineffectively tried 
to deny. 

Moscow seethed. Vice Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs Gregory Sokolnikov pro- 
tested to the world: “Without waiting for 
our investigation the Tachikaze illegally 
penetrated Soviet waters and landed part 
of a crew which arbitrarily explored the 
shore. . The Soviet Government 
not fail to express uffer surprise.” 

With no settlement in sight and Russo- 
Japanese feelings tense over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, the Kronotsky incident 
left Russians inflamed. Still more crabbed 
was Hajime Suritate, head of the Kaku- 
meiso reactionary organization in Tokyo 
Brooding the fate of his compatriots on 
the cape. angry Hajime broke into the 
Soviet Commercial Attaché M 
Kotchetov with a large glittering sword in 
his hand. Shrilling Japanese imprecations 
he poked his sword through the windows 
chopped up the office railings, hacked at 
the desks, made ineffective swipes at the 
office staff before retiring to the police sta- 
tion and giving himself up. 


Brotherhood & Daughters 

In the light of Japan’s dazzling conquest 
in Manchuria who was right: the few 
Japanese statesmen and financiers who 
stood out against war or the youths who 


murdered them? 


can- 


office of 


In Tokvo last week 13 youths, Blood 
Brothers of the patriotic murder sect led 
by strapping Priest Nissho Inouye. wer 
brought to trial with him. At his bidding 
they assassir ated last vear ex-Finance 


Minister Junnosuke Inouye (who argued 
that the Japanese budget: could not sup 
port a war) and J ipan s No. 1 
Baron Dr. Takuma Dan 
the roots of his gentle soul that the Mitsui 
business empire he managed 
best in peace ) 

“We still believe in the right 
thundered Priest Inouve last 
“Our acts were intended to purify 
the nation.” 


That the 


financier 


(convinced to 
could thrive 
cousness ol 

' 
our cause 


week. 


nation 


was purified many 
Japan se believe. They hope that Priest 
Inouve and his Blood Brotherhood will 
get olf with a light sentence or none. As 
do all patriotic Japanese assassins and 
instigators of assassination, Priest Inouye 


paid stirring tribute to the Divine Em 
peror for whose greater glory the Blood 
Brotherhood struck. “The final decision 
on everything.” he cried, “should be made 
by the Emperor.” 

One decision unhappy Emperor Hiro 
hito cannot make. The sex of his children 
continues obstinately female Empress 
Nagako has been delivered of four girls 
and last week the court physicians pro 
nounced her again with child. From now 
until next January, when her accouche- 
ment is expected, the worried Son of 
Heaven will be busy every day with tedi- 
ous religious services supposed to promote 
the production of a son. 
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0 
E O P z. E air, asked another Kansan, onetime Vice! 
P President Charles Curtis, to represen 
ene ee : - him in a law-suit over his Mexican station, | 
“T like to be busy,” said Mr. Curtis. 
Names make news. Last week these to Detroit, motored 51 more miles to 


names made this news: 


Englewood, N. J. friends of the Lind- 
berghs reported that their new Scotch ter- 
rier Thor, when commanded: “Go take 
the little dog for a walk.” seizes the leash 
of Skene. the other Lindbergh Scottie, 
marches it proudly around the estate. 

Into the new beauty parlor she was 
opening on Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue 
flocked the friends of Mrs. Howard 
Chandler Christy* for a housewarming. 











International 


Nancy May Curisty+ 
. put her money ina parlor. 


Tall, plump. blonde, Proprietress Christy 
was the famed illustrator’s chief model for 
eight years before she became his second 
wife. 

Rumania’s King Carol noticed Crown 
Prince Michael, 11, lording it over the 
public-school boys who share his work & 
play in the palace. Said King Carol: 
“There’s one thing you fellows must un- 
derstand. If any of you let Michael hit 
you without giving him a good hiding. 
you can look for serious trouble with me.” 
lew days later Prince Michael turned up 
with a badly-bunged nose. Next day. 
while Carol of Rumania inspected a 
machine gun factory at Cluj, a General 
suddenly bawled an order with a voice like 
a bomb. The shout scared a soldier. The 
soldier twitched his fingers. His fingers 
jerked the trigger of a machine gun 
B-B-R-R-R-AM! A dozen bullets whizzed 
past King Carol’s nose. 


i 
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In Rochester, Minn. four surgeons from 
famed Mayo clinic boarded a chartered 
plane shortly before 8 p. m., flew 500 miles 


*Phenomenon of the twenties was the beauti- 
cian business, rising to 40,000 beauty parlors 
taking in nearly $400,000,000 per year. During 
the Depression it was busier than ever in 50,000 
shops. But dollar receipts declined. Example: a 
permanent wave costing $10 in 1929 costs $3 
now, 

7In Lillian Russell gear. 


Chatham, Ont. behind a police escort, ar- 
rived at 1 a.m. Then they performed an 
emergency abdominal operation on Mrs. 
Fred M. Zeder, wife of Chrysler Corp.’s 
famed chief engineer. 
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In a stateroom of the Santa Fe Chief, 
Mrs. John J. Mitchell, onetime Lolita 
Armour, whose cure from a congenital 
malformation of the hip by Vienna's 
famed “bloodless surgeon,” Dr. Adolph 
Lorenz, made huge headlines in 1902, 
waited nervously for the train to take her 
from Chicago to her summer home in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. With her were a 
Negro nurse, a quantity of milk, a newly 
adopted son aged five months. In the cor- 
ridor stood Husband Mitchell, discovered 
by newshawks despite the best efforts of 
railway officials. While Mrs. Mitchell 
pounded on the stateroom door, shouting 
to him to say nothing, Mr. Mitchell said 
he had “no idea” what the baby’s name 
would be, boasted: “He’s perfect, but he'll 
be more than perfect when we get some 
California sun on him.’’ Meanwhile Mrs. 
J. Ogden Armour described her adopted 
grandson as “rather tall, with brown eyes, 
scarcely any hair and a particularly en- 
gaging smile.” Said she: “Already he has 
entangled himself in the heartstrings of 
all of us.” 

a aes 

At Watch Hill, R. I., on a rented sea- 
side estate, Libby Holman Reynolds con- 
sidered the town’s eight policemen, then 
ensured the safety of her six-month-old 
son by engaging six armed guards and a 
Great Dane. 

eee eee a 

At an early morning “lineup” in Man- 
hattan police headquarters appeared Au- 
thor André Maurois (Ariel ; Disraeli) led 
by Authoress Fannie Hurst. When police 
offered to demonstrate the efficiency of 
their radio patrol system by having two 
policemen call on Mme Maurois in her 
hotel room, M. Maurois cried: ‘Good 
heavens, no! To have two policemen sud- 
denly appear in our apartment would ter- 
rify her.” 

Miss Hurst next took M. Maurois to 
Harlem to see the all-Negro apartment 
house built by John Davison Rockefeller 


Jr.. named for the late Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Negro poet, and managed by 


Negro Educator Roscoe Conkling Bruce. 
“All the tenants are very proud of their 
homes,” explained Mrs. Bruce, “although 
we had the greatest times keeping some of 
them from hanging their washing out when 
they first came.” Famed tenants: Negro 
Editor W. E. Burghardt DuBois & wife. 
Negro Dancer Bill Robinson & wife. The 
sightseers also heard about Harlem’s 
“latch-key children” whose working 
mothers turn them loose during the day 
with keys on a string around their necks. 
The Dunbar establishment solves that 
problem by having a day nursery. In the 
apartment of a $64-a-month Pullman por- 
ter, M. Maurois peered approvingly at sets 
of Dumas, whose grandmother was a Ne- 
gro, and de Maupassant. 


John Richard (“Goat Gland’) Brinkley, 
Kansas radio “physician” driven from the 


; 
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In Rome, Pietro Vernati, 33, sleek gen. 
tleman-husband of famed spaghetti-loving | 
Coloratura Luisa Tetrazzini, 62, asked 47 
court to make her stop spending mona il 
Mme Tetrazzini wanted to sell her Roman” 
apartment house, go to the U. S. to tryal 
turn as a vaudeville singer as she did las 
year (Time, Jan. 25, 1932). Husband Ver. 
nati, convinced his wife is now a “megalo- 
maniac squanderer,” was afraid she would 
not bring back enough to pay any rent. 7 
His evidence: she lately bought a moun p 


eee 








LuIsa TETRAZZINI 


put hers in a mountain. 


tain, near Grosseto, which she_ believed 
contained gold. 

In Paris, Rex Ingram (whose The Four 
Hiorsemen of the Apocalypse made Rw 
dolph Valentino famous) announced he 
would henceforth be known as Ben Alem 
Nacir Deen (Son and Savant of the 
Faith) because he had become a Mohan- 
medan. Next month he will go to Morocco 
with his wife, onetime Film Actress Alice 
Terry, for study and contemplation. There 
six years ago he first felt the spell of 
Islam, started reading the Koran while 
recovering from an attack of nervous in- 
digestion. Said he: “I recommend Mo- | 
hammedanism to all American business 
men; it is a real philosophy of life, and 
teaches that works are not the only vir 
tue.” 


Mused James John (“Jimmy’) 
Walker to the London Press: “TI like th 
countryside of England. What I should 
like more than anything else in the worl! 
is a little farm here. . . . The tempo 0 
this country is slower than America an 
suits me better. 


Embassy officials in London denied that 
Ambassador Robert Worth Binghan | 
was dangerously ill, declared, “We mus | 
keep him quiet because when he move'} 
about too much his temperature rises 0! 
account of a latent infection.” 
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fF. L. Hawkins, Vice President 
Commercial Tire Company, 
Goodyear Dealer. demonstrating 


TIME 






S. D. Sanders, President, Washington Co-operative Egg & 


Poultry Association, witnessing Goodyear Supertwist Test 





What else could Mr. Sanders say but 
“TM CONVINCED!” 


HE DRAMATIC TEST which 
Mr. Sanders witnessed in 
Seattle shows what road wear 
does to the inside of a tire—the 


part you can’t see. 


Supertwist Cord, used only in 
Goodyear Tires, and the best 
cord used in competitive tires 
were repeatedly stretched and 


relaxed, in the litthe machine. 


The strain was terrifie—just 
as it is when your tires are in 
use. SNAP! The ordinary cord 


broke. But the Goodyear Super- 


> 
> 
SS 
= 


twist Cord kept on stretching... 
stretching --.up to 61 per cent 
more than its fagged-out com- 


petitor. 


Mr. Sanders, responsible for 
the profitable operation of 125 
trucks, knows that a tire is no 
stronger than the cords in its 
body. When the cords break, 


the tire is through. 


And in the typical Goodyear 
All-Weather Balloon Truck 
Tire, underneath the famous 


diamond tread, there are MILES 


of this extra-elastic, shock-ab- 
sorbing, long-life Supertwist 
Cord. A Goodyear Dealer will 
show you this great Supertwist 
Test in three minutes. Whether 
you own one truck or a thou- 
sand, youll never spend three 


minutes more profitably. 


The organization which Mr. Sanders 


heads is famous as the most success- 


ful poultry and egg co-operative in 


the world. It made a good profit even 
in 1932. Its trucks ran almost 2,000, 
000 miles last year. More of them are 
on Goodyear Truck Tires than on all 


other makes combined. 





MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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An 


ORCHID 
TO THE LADY 





who insists on traveling Chesapeake — | 





and Ohio. She deserves it, and the orchid 
will stay fresh to the end of her journey. 
So will the lady. Springtime weather on 
Chesapeake and Ohio trains keeps the 
bloom on flowers as well as on passen- 
gers. No cinders mar the beauty of a 


lady’s cheek, nor spoil the pristine 


glory of a gentleman’s linen. No cinders | 
floating in your soup, either. And no 
headache when you get your bill for 
an elegant meal. Lots of other nice 
things we could say about these trains, 
but we'd rather surprise you. Genuine 


air-conditioning on every thru train 


tells the important part of the siory. 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 


THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 


- 


THE F. F. Ve 


=> 
All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 
Serving 

Washington. Philadelphia- New York 
Cincinnati - Lexington - Louisville 
Chicago. Detroit- Toledo + Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis - Columbus | 
Richmond - Norfolk - Newport News 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route youon the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 


CHESAPEAKE 
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AERONAUTICS 











Waiting Lists 

@ Alvan Macauley, president of Packard 
Motor Car Co., was in Manhattan last 
week, wanted to go home. The weather 
was stifling. He called up American Air- 
ways which had lately opened New York- 
Chicago service via Detroit with 15-pas- 
senger Curtiss Condors. What was that? 
.. . All space taken. Why, that couldn't 
be possible; well, how about tomorrow? ... 
Sorry, all booked up for four days ahead. 
... What? Well, let me know if somebody 
cancels his reservation. What’s that? ... 
Sorry, Mr. Macauley, we have a waiting 
list of 30 already. . . . Disgruntled, Mr. 
Macauley took the train. 

@ With seven planes a day scheduled in 
both directions between New York and 
Boston, American Airways had to run 
extra sections on three schedules. For the 
first two weeks of June the company’s en- 
tire system carried 7,101 passengers— 
56% more than for that period a year ago. 
The month’s total probably hit 15,000. 

@ Last week United Airlines had eleven 
planes a day flashing back & forth between 
New York & Chicago, every one of them 
jammed to the doors. A request for seat 
space on that route can rarely be filled less 
than two days in advance. For holiday 
bookings United had a waiting list of 60. 
@ Eastern Air Transport (New York- 
Washington - Atlanta - Miami) collected 
-.500 fares last month, the best month it 
ever had. Last week it stepped its New 
York-Washington service up to ten round 
trips daily, every hour on the hour, “silent” 
Condors on every trip. 

On every hand was evidence that air 
transport was at long last reaching the 
goal which it set in 1927: to get the ordi- 
nary, non-adventurous, safety-loving trav- 
eller into the air. 
Twenty-five, Less One 

A mighty cheer went up from the seven 
hills around Lough Foyle, Londonderry’s 
tidy harbor, as General Italo Balbo’s sea- 
plane armada circled the city with a fear- 
ful roar of 48 wide-open motors. They 
paraded the sky in platoons of six—black- 
hulled, red, green, white—each platoon 
being formed by two tight triads. Soon 
all were moored, and General Balbo and 
his officers went ashore in motorboats to 
tread rose petals, cast by Italian children 
on their way to Londonderry’s Guildhall. 

The 24 seaplanes rode at moorings, 
drinking gasoline by the hundred-gallon 
in preparation for the next jump to Ice- 
land, en route to Chicago. But there 
were 25 that took off from the home base 
at Orbetello the morning before (TIME, 
June 26). Twenty-five crossed the Alps 
at Spluga Pass, roared over Zurich and 
Basle, and trailed shadows on the soil of 
Strasbourg, Mannheim, Cologne. The 25 
wheeled over Amsterdam to be saluted in 
the air by a convoy of 60 Dutch seaplanes 
celebrating the 2oth birthday of the Royal 
Dutch Air Force with a mass formation 
of their own. Down came the first black 
triad, led by the plane labelled I-BALB 
(Balbo’s), to a neat landing in the Zuider 
Zee. Loud cheers from the throngs on the 
dikes. Down came the next led by I-PELL 





(Pellegrini). Then the first red group—t. 
DINI (Captain Baldini at the controls) 
Inexplicably the leading red plane smacked 
the water like a cannonball, somersaulted 
once, settled into the mud. Captain Bal- 
dini and three crewmen were fished out 
alive, but Sergeant Quintavalle was dead 








The Races 

Two U. S. air meets were held on the 
same four days last week. One, in Los 
Angeles, was called National Air Races: 
the other, in Chicago, American Air Races 
But the confusion of names was the least 
of the disorder. A resounding row had 
been kicked up in the ranks of racing 
pilots; and the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation (headed by Connecticut’s one- 
time Senator Hiram Bingham), whose job 
it is to supervise races, racing pilots, 
records, etc., found itself in an acutely un- 
pleasant situation. 

The whole fuss was made particularly 
acrimonious because it involved those tra- 
ditional enemies the Chicago Tribune and 
the Chicago Daily News, thus: Last year 
Clifford Henderson, longtime air-race pro- 
moter, went on the road to place the 1933 
meet. Cleveland, which had a five-year 
option on the races and which took a loss 
last year, was anxious to sublet this year's 
meet to another city. Privately the Cleve. 
land committee wanted Promoter Hendet. 
son to take the show to the Pacific Coast 
for two reasons: 1) California wanted it. 
2) The farther from Cleveland in 1933, 
the stronger the comeback in 1934. 

However, Henderson saw a chance to 
stage a second meet this year at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. He approached the 
Tribune for backing and was turned down 
because, according to the Tribune, he 
wanted too much money. Next he button- 
holed Col. William Franklin Knox of the 
News. Unlike the Tribune’s air-minded 
Col. Robert McCormick, Col. Knox has 
never flown; but he will listen to anything 
that might mean scoring against the 
Tribune. He snapped at the idea. The 
Tribune caught wind of the deal, decided 
to stage a meet of its own without 
Henderson who, meanwhile, hurried west 
to sell the regular National Air Races to 
Los Angeles. 

Exactly who infringed on whose priot 
date is a subject of bitter words. But 
when the Tribune applied to the N. A. A. 
for sanction for its own meet on July 1-4, 
the N. A. A. refused, revealed that those 
dates were reserved for Los Angeles 
Worse, the N. A. A. had also sanctioned 
the Daily News’ “International Ait 
Races” for Sept. 1-4. Outraged, the 
Tribune declared it would run its ow 
meet without sanction. That brought 
forth an N. A. A. ultimatum that an 
pilot taking part in an unsanctioned met! 
would be barred from sanctioned meets 
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| west NO WONDER shrewd value hunters are buying wheelbase... a big powerful 83. horsepower aristocrat of 108 horsepower and 126-inch 
ces to Chryslers! The 1933 Chryslers are se sling at engine. It is smartly low-swung and long wheelbase. It has dozens of refinements that 
the lowest prices in history ... and they are line d. It has a wealth of ultra-modern features take the effort out of driving... such as a 
prior the finest Chryslers ever built. like the all-silent transmission, Oilite sque »ak- pewer booster brake which makes its 
But Nisin sidoun ite, yeie winds. The 1958 proof springs, and alloy steel inserts that Chrysler hydraulics respond to the lightest 
AA Pleteior sh. sar f : $785. ; te best practically eliminate valve grinding. touch, and automatic ride control. Never be- 
sedan tor 39. . « the Royal fore has such acar sold at $1295! 

ly I-4 Eight sedan at $925 . ++ the Imperial Eight The Royal Eight is the fastest-selling eight amt fa , 
those sedan for $1295. Chrysler ever nile. And Wile: wandert I's Ride in these cars. ge at first hand why 
igeles With values like these, why ac cept less than the smoothest, silkiest, fastest-stepping car they are so universally admired, respected, 


envied. See if you can be content with Jess 
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tioned 9 you ever drove. It has 120 inches of wheel- ’ 
Ait a Chrysler? Why do without C hrysler alert- sci gape il gts gape than a Chrysler when you can be hap ypier 
sie ness, Chrysler smoothness, Chrysie ‘rs unique rine nie é ie! “it will a with a Chrysler at the lowest prices in history ! 
|. the road-clinging steadiness, Chrysler's stamina Floating Power mountings. It will turn up 
> = ad ~ . S > ster ‘ r @, 
; own and long life. W hy deny yourself the pres- 85 miles on “aa + ree rit oe ° on * * * 
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RED RAVEN SPLITS 
‘Ask the Man” * 


Red Raven Splits is a sparkling, 
delightful mineral water. It kills 
headaches. 


Red Raven Splits is the only 
water which acts on the liver. Its 
base is sodium phosphate. 


Red Raven Splits is the only 
water which cools the blood. 
Overheated blood is what causes 
the pressure on the head. 


Red Raven Splits is the only 
pleasant-tasting aperient water 
of any strength on the market 
today. 


"Ask the Man" for Red Raven 
Splits in any drug store, hotel or 
ciub. 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
CHESWICK, PA. 


From MT. HOOD 
to FUJIYAMA 


Short route to the Orient 
from Portland —100-mile 
scenic trip down the his- 
toric Columbia... 


OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BEDS 
hi 
“ONE-CLASS” SHIPS TO THE ORIENT 


Portland-Yokohama $160, 
Kobe $165, Shanghai $185, 
Hong Kong $200, Manila 
$200. © Round-the-World 
Tours $525. 

Modern liners; you are not 
restricted to a certain part 
of ship. SplendidAmerican 
food; spacious saloons and 
deck space. 


SAILINGS 
GENERAL SHERMAN 
July 26 
GENERALLEE Aug.16 
GENERAL PERSHING 
Sept. 6 


“GENERAL” LINERS 
MODERN AMERICAN SHIPS 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars—or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


x Porter Building (Dept.Z) Portland, Ore. 





for from one to three years, depending on 
the amount of prize money involved. A 
few rebels defied the N. A. A. order, taxied 
to the starting line at the Chicago 
Tribune’s outlaw meet last week. But 
most of the famed speed pilots turned to 
Los Angeles if only for two reasons: the 
National meet had $50,000 prize money, 
compared to Chicago’s $20,000; and it 
left them qualified to compete for more 
prize money at Chicago in September. 

Los Angeles. Traditionally the Na- 
tional Air Races begin and end with a 
bang. The biggest event is always the 
last—the Thompson Trophy Race (in 
which a 300 m.p.h. landplane record 
was this year’s objective). Next in im- 
portance, although spectators see only the 
finish, is the Transcontinental Bendix 
Trophy Race which raises the curtain. 

This year’s Bendix race. starting from 
Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y., was a battle 
between the builders who divided highest 
honors last year—Z. D. Granville and 
Wedell-Williams. 

Granville of Springfield, Mass. is famed 
for his fat Gee Bee in which Jimmy Doo- 
little made a world record of 294 m.p.h. 

Wedell-Williams is a unique combina- 
tion consisting of one-eyed, tousle-mopped 
“Jimmy” Wedell, 33, Texas bartender’s 
son, onetime barnstormer; and rich, suave, 
happy-go-lucky Harry Palmerton Williams, 
son of the late Louisiana cypress tycoon 
Frank Williams. 

To the devoted Cajun and Negro 
swampers of Patterson, La., the one-street 
milltown over which he and his wife (one- 
time Film Actress Marguerite Clark) reign 
in baronial style. “Mister Harry” is known 
as “the Speed Kid.” He had already made 
himself a local god with fast horses, fast 
automobiles, speed boats, when in 1926 
Barnstormer Jimmy Wedell dropped down 
into Patterson to look around. Among 
the gawpers who flocked about Wedell’s 
rickety crate was “Speed Kid” Williams, 
then 40. Results: Wedell taught him to 
fly, sold him a plane, became his good 
friend, confided his own ambitions. Wedell 
could not read a blue print (he cannot do 
it yet) but he knew what kind of plane he 
wanted, Speed Kid Williams built a hangar 
on an old sugar canefield on his estate and 
Jimmy Wedell went to work. Before he 
was through Mr. Williams dropped a half 
million dollars, but he had his money’s 
worth last year when Wedell-Williams 
speedsters hung up a string of records, in- 
cluding a transcontinental record of 10 
hr. 19 min. in the Bendix Trophy (Los 
Angeles-New York). 

Last week three sleek Wedell-Williams 
ships were pitted against two chunky Gee 
Bee’s at the start of the Bendix. (Also 
there were two women in Lockheeds, 
Amelia Earhart and Ruth Nichols, who 
straggled into Los Angeles a day or so 
late.) Jimmy Wedell himself was on hand 
to pilot one of his own ships, but the 
object of greatest interest at the starting 
line was another Wedell-Williams pilot, 
swashbuckling Col. Roscoe Turner. Col. 
rurner (California National Guard) was 
heing hunted all over the field by a process 
server. Several times they passed within 
a few feet of each other but Pilot Turner, 
clad in unaccustomed overalls, went un- 
recognized despite his famed spiked mus- 
tache. At the last moment he stripped 


away the overalls, revealed his habitual 


fancy costume of sky-blue tunic (with his 
initials embroidered in silver), fawn. 
colored breeches, Sam Browne belt, riding 
boots, visored cap with silver 
was off. 


—, 


— 


“T’—and | 


Beating the rising sun across the Alle. | 


ghenies, Pilot Turner came down 4 
Columbus for fuel and nearly lost his mind 
when it took him 20 minutes to rouse 4 
field attendant. On & on he streaked, 
touching earth thrice again for fuel, whip. 
ping over Los Angeles’ Municipal Airport 
just as the opening parade was getting 
under way. Practiced showman that he 
is, Turner, the hometown boy, could not 
have timed his triumphant entry more 
dramatically. The crowds in the stands 
(48,000) went wild with delight as he 


kicked his ship up in a gleeful c/andelle, | 


a winner. His time: 11 hr. 30 min. Less 








“Mister Harry” WILLIAMS 
Where were the Gee Bee’s? 
than a half-hour later Jimmy Wedell hin- 
self tore across the finish line, adding sec- 
ond honors to first for his ships. 

No other planes finished the rac 
Where were the Gee-Bee’s? They had 
come to grief, and in the same _ place— 
Indianapolis. One, piloted by Russell 
Thaw, 22, modest, handsome son of Evelyn 
Nesbit & Harry Kendall Thaw, cracked 
up in landing for fuel. The other cracked 
up in taking off, mortally injuring its Pilot 
Russell Boardman. 

At Los Angeles, Jimmy Wedell won the 
main events of the next two davs at 207 
and 209 m.p.h. First mishap at the air 
port occurred when Cinemactor Hoot Gib- 
son’s plane cracked up as he rounded : 
pylon. He was not badly hurt 

Chicago had hard luck. It had counte 
on Balbo’s armada and the Spanish Flyers 
Barberan & Collar (Time, June 29, Jul 
3) to lend tone to the opening. But Balby 
was in Amsterdam and the Spaniards wet 
dead in Mexico. Then a rainstorm cal 
celled the Sunday program. Before ‘ 
capacity crowd next day Johnny Living 
ston, credited with winning more races 
than any other living pilot, added $2.25¢ 


to his two-year total of $56,000 by nosing} 


out Art Davis, another crack racer. for tht 
Baby Ruth Trophy. He whipped his 
flaming yellow Cessna around the 35-™ 


course at 183.7 m.p.h. 
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RELIGION 


Naughty Turkiya Hassan 


Brave men and great fighters are the 
followers of Islam, but their religious sen- 
sibilities are tender as an aching tooth. 
Zecause the British War Office tried to 
get them to bite paper cartridges tact- 
lessly greased with pork tallow 76 years 
ago, Moslem sepoys fought the great 
Indian Mutiny. Because a Moslem fanatic 
proclaimed himself a redeemer or Mahdi 
in Egypt 40 years ago, thousands of 
Egyptians rebelled, left the bland head of 
Charles George (“Chinese”) Gordon stuck 
on a spike at the gates of Khartoum. 
Last week because a Swiss headmistress 
hoisted the skirts and paddled the bottom 
of naughty Turkiya Hassan at Port Said’s 
Al Salaam Missionary School, Egypt was 
threatened with still another Holy War. 

Vexed, Turkiya Hassan walked to the 
police, cried that she had been beaten be- 
cause she had refused to be baptized a 
Christian. All over Egypt pious Moslems 
cried out in fury. The Arab Press 
squirmed with headlines like a parade of 
Arabic sea serpents: poor children were 
lured into schools and clinics for conver- 
sion; missionaries made use of hypno- 
tism; French Catholics called Mohammed 
an impostor and vilified his faith. Two of 
the biggest newspapers are owned by 
Christians, nevertheless dared not let 
themselves be completely outdone in anti- 
Christian fury: 

While the Press squirmed, a committee 
petitioned fat King Fuad to “save Mos- 
lems from the evil intent of the mission- 
aries” and in particular discontinue tax 
exemption to missionary institutions, 
withdraw subsidies for mission schools. 
One hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
would be saved annually for State schools 
and welfare work. The petition was con- 
curred in by the present rector of Al Azhar 
University Sheikh Ahmedi el Zaharawi, 
who promptly gave £200 to an anti-mis- 
sion fund. This reporters took to mean 
that the Government was interested, that 
things looked bad for the Christians. 

Half a dozen U. S. Protestant societies 
and two churches—Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists and United Presbyterians—have 
missions in Egypt. Last week they joined 
with Rome in repudiating all accusations 
against them. 











In Georgia 

In East Savannah, Georgia’s First 
African Baptist Church, Marion Moultrie 
uprose to begin the service by which he 
would be ordained a minister. Beside the 
altar flickering oil lamps lighted the 
church’s storm-cast gloom. Standing 
below the pulpit, prayer book in hand, 
Marion Moultrie began solemnly to in- 
tone: “We are gathered here this after- 
noon. . .” Crash! The church was glut- 
ted with sound and light. Marion Moul- 
trle swayed, fell dead in the arms of a 
deacon. . . . The blackamoors screamed, 
then set up such a wailing as they had 
never before achieved. Police came, took 
away the body with its lightning-ripped 
collar and shoes. The storm abated. The 
Wailing continued, drifting into a chant: 
Thy will be done, O Lord.” 
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Lounge on a “‘Duchess’’. . . cheery, 

Spacious, tastefully decorated. 
I; meeting new people part of the fun of travel to you? Do you like 
to go light, and dress as you please? Do you enjoy the trip itself... 
the pleasant, pretty cabin, the cheerful chatter of the lounge? Then 
book your next crossing Cabin or Tourist Class Canadian Pacific... with 
a passenger-list of nice people who know how to have a pleasant time. 
@ Fast “Empresses,”’ cheery ““Duchesses,” popular “Mont-ships.”” 4 From 
Montreal and Québec to British and Continental ports. Your first 2 days 
on smooth St. Lawrence Seaway. Only 3 to 4 days open ocean. 4 Travel- 
time map, information, reservations, your own agent, or any Canadian 
Pacific office: New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 


St. Louis, Montreal and 27 other cities in United States and Canada. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


St. Lawrence 
S. eaway 
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s : 
“Maybe it looks comical . . . a half-dozen tugs astern st 
chug-chugging around, picking up lines for‘ard the com 
and aft, shoving their noses against the ship’s | Down b 
side, snorting in answer to signals from the | ring. TI 
bridge. Like a lot of yapping dogs herding into and ‘ast 
line a monster a thousand times their size. levers. . 


those fo 
swing th 
happens 
gin to g) 
voes do 
mud - fas 
split sec 
and pus 
anchor i 
ing smo¢ 


“But take a wind coming down off the north- 
west, blowing strong. Tide belting down ina 
freshet. You've got to turn your ship to get her 
in. Then all that force of wind and tide comes 
bearing down on her stern. And there’s the 
pier-end not fifteen feet off her stern and up 
for'ard there’s your stem swinging around 
within yards of another liner in the. berth op. 
posite. I tell you it’s a tough job easing 900 feet 
of steamship into a space where she just fits! 





“Right here is where the liner’s crew show their “There’s 
training and their discipline and their quick like that 
wy CAPTAIN RICHARD WRAY thinking. Suppose I need a powerful swing to ona Cun 





DOCKING PILOT the right; the order is ‘slow ahead port’, ‘slow any circ 





The giant Berengaria completes the last operation in speedy docking. Almost all her 919 feet are already beyond the pressure of wind Hawsers, " 


and tide. With a line from the bow made fast ashore and aswarm of tugs bearing down forward and aft, she is quickly eased into her berth. er mark t 
splice in a 


CUNARD LINE|TO 


wi Na 
AQUITANIA . « « remodelled just this year... |) SEREN 
provides unexcelled luxury at very reasonable rates in ™ the wor 
her many new and unusually spacious outside rooms * great m 
with bath... also a new ‘talkie’ theatre and music-hall. new outsid: 


MAURETANZIA .. . aristocrat of the Atlantic now 
transformed into the “‘White Cruise Queen”, is making 
a series of 12!9 day sea-breeze summer cruises, visiting 
5 foreign lands . . . Trinidad, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Panama and Havana. This summer’s outstanding vacation! To Cherbou 


To Cherbourg and Southampton July 29, Aug. 12, Sept. 7 
BETTER - ( 


From New York July 8 and 22, August 5 and 22, Sept. 9 SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT + NO ONE CAN SERVE YOL 





@ For 10 successive years Cunard and Associated lines have carried more ?@Sse! 









comes In. 
























tugs astern starboard’. The quartermaster snaps back 

vr’ard the command, throws over the engine telegraph. 

ship's Down below, on the main control platform, bells 

n the ring. The arrows on the dials jump to ‘ahead’ 

¢ into and ‘astern’. The engineers on watch throw their 

“size, | levers. And within seconds I feel the pull of 

ort those four big screws and the ship begins to 

ina | ‘wing the way I figured. Maybe, as sometimes 

ot faa happens, the tide’s going out faster and we be- 

oma sin to give way. A signal, and the port anchor 

's the eS down with a roar... fourteen tons of 

nd up mud - fast iron holding her bow steady in that 

oul split second, so that we can shift the tugs 

h op. and push back her stern, Another signal, the 

0) feet anchor is hove up, and for’ard she goes, slid- 

t fits! ing smoothly into her berth. 

their “There’s speed for you. You count on action 

quick ; like that in a Cunarder ... in fact ee Ogam count The Aquitania, having swung around opposite her dock, passes out a 
ing to on a Cunard crew to do the right thing under hawser over the port quarter to one of the fleet of tugs that will hold her up 
‘slow any circumstances. against an ebbing tide. First Officer Moss directs this important manoeuvre. 





sind Hawsers. The ability to splice, parcel, worm and serve Engineers Wilson and Roberts, on the control platform as the Aquitania docks, ex- 
rth. ail mark true seamen. Here two are “putting an eye- ecute the orders from the bridge the instant they appear on the engine-room 
splice in a line”... an end loop to aid in making fast. indicators. They manipulate the levers that release a force of up to 56,000 horsepower. 

wi * . ~ . 
ci Te BERENGARIA.. . one of the two largest ships FRANCONIA... the great world-cruising liner 
rates in in the world . . . now extensively altered to provide offers three superb 121% dav sea-breeze vacations. The 


sje-hall. new outside rooms with bath at most advantageous rates. Saguenay, Quebec, St. Pierre et Miquelon, Bermuda. 


lo Cherbourg and Southampton July 15, Aug. 5, Aug. 26 The second cruise visiis Havana, Nassau and Bermuda 


. rooms ‘great many exceptionally spacious and luxurious first and third cruises call at Boston en route to 
BETTER + OR CUNARD LINE + 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK From N. Y. July 29, Aug. 12 and 26. Also from Boston 

Hy 
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Passengers to and from Europe than any other line or group of lines @ 
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By appointment Purveyors 
to the Royal Danish and 
the Royal Swedish Courts 


CARLSBERG 
BEER 


The Matchless Old Brew 
of the North 


This finest of the brews of Denmark is now 
available at your grocer’s, at your club, at 
your hotel or restaurant. Rich, mellow, and 
satisfying, Carlsberg Beer brings back the 
feel of old countries and the flavor of old times. 











MADE IN DENMARK 


The famous Carlsberg Breweries have become 
an institution in Denmark. Operated by a 
foundation, with all profits donated to Art, 
Science, and Literature, they have brought the 
art of making beer to the highest possible 
degree of perfection. Ask for 
Carlsberg and learn how good 


beer can really be. 
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Never sold 
till 
9 months old 


4 4% BY VOLUME 








SCHENLEY WINE & SPIRIT IMPORT CORP, 
Affikate of Schenley Products Co., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, N.Y. Tel. Columbus 5-5500 | 
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Open-Air Music 

Great arc lights flooded the City College 
Stadium in New York last week. Some 
12,000 people clambered up the bleachers. 
Dozens more dotted the roofs of the dingy 
apartment houses nearby—to look down 
into the football arena which had been 
converted into summer concert grounds 
for the Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra. Conductor Willem van Hoogstraten, 
looking like a college boy in his white 
flannel pants, made the opening concert a 
memorial to Brahms and Wagner.* He 
flicked his baton in militant, routine fash- 
ion but most of the orchestramen needed 
no leading. They could have played the 
familiar music with their eyes shut. And 
the 12,000 listeners, few of whom think 
of paying winter concert prices, were com- 
pletely satisfied. Stadium concerts had 
started in the traditional way—even to 
the lengthy, almost inaudible speech of 
stooped, old Adolph Lewisohn who built 
the Stadium, makes up the deficits, of- 
ficiates each year at the opening before 
he leaves for his Saranac camp where he 
intones German and Jewish folksongs to 
his guests for hours on end. 

Sultry summer evenings bring excellent 
open-air music to a dozen U. S. cities, 
whereby musicians are kept busy from one 
formal winter season to the next. In San 
Mateo, smart suburb of San Francisco, 
Conductor Richard Lert (Playwright Vicki 
Baum’s husband) began concerts in the 
picturesque Woodland Theatre last week. 
In Cincinnati’s Zoo where Goliath, Barnum 
& Bailey’s 10,000-lb. sea lion recently 
visited, Lohengrin started eight weeks of 
opera on money largely raised by Mrs. 
John Josiah Emery, Artist Charles Dana 
Gibson’s daughter. Only disturbance the 
opening week was made by a peahen named 
Madame Blanche who emitted a shrill 
Nya-a-a-a each time Soprano Hizi Koyke 
as Madame Butterfly struck a high note. 
In New York’s Central Park roller-skaters 
kept time to Goldman band music. The 
“pop” concerts started in the White Plains 
Westchester County Centre in which 
maples and evergreen trees have been 
propped up. In Westport, Conn., the 
Manhattan Symphony postponed until 
next week the world premiére of Secretary 
William H. Woodin’s The Gallant Tin 
Soldier, gave instead Daniel Gregory 
Mason's Chanticleer. Nearby in Weston, 
Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff’s backyard 
was rolled and ready for the new New 
York Orchestra which he will take touring 
next season (TIME, June 19). 

St. Louis concentrates on light opera 
during the summer and usually makes 





*Fourth of July Conductor van Hoogstraten 
played the blustering Grand Festival March 
which Richard Wagner wrote for the Centennial 
Celebration of the Declaration of Independence. 
Ever a shrewd business man, Wagner demanded 
$5,000 for his March and when it was finished 
he sent it, not to Conductor Theodore Thomas 
who had commissioned it for the Philadelphia 
celebration, but to a German bank, there to be 
held until the $5,000 was deposited. The few 
tender passages Wagner interpreted as being “the 
beautiful and accomplished women of America 
joining in the festival procession.’”’ The flyleaf 
of the score bears the note ‘Dedicated to the 
Women’s Centennial Committee by Richard Wag- 
ner. 


it pay. In Forest Park, St. Louis has 
the biggest revolving stage in the U. §,, 


built between majestic twin oaks which | 


are heavily insured and dosed with castor 


oil to fend off sickness. There the Munici. | 


pal (“Muny”) Opera Company broke all 
attendance records lately with Noel 
Coward’s Bitter Sweet (62,000 heard it in 
a week). Floradora, musty relic of the 
nineties, ran close second. Last week at 
the Muny Opera Rip Van Winkle was put 
on with Robert Planquette’s corny, old. 
time score jazzed almost beyond recogni- 
tion. The Muny Rip was a radio enter. 
tainer who took too much bootleg gin and 
dreamed he was the sleepy Washington 
Irving hero. He sang one piece called 
“My Hudson River Home” which was 
strangely like “Ol’ Man River.” Red 
Coats traveled through the papier-mach¢ 
Catskills in a rattly old Ford, spent their 
evenings listening to a portable radio 
Audiences seemed to relish the crass 1933 
interpolations but the scene which went 
biggest was the one left just as it was 
when Joseph Jefferson, greatest of all 
Rips, played it in 1859, the scene when 


bearded old Rip wakes up after his 20 | 


years’ nap, finds that everyone has for- 
gotten him and a picture of George Wash- 
ington taking King George’s place in Nick 
Vedder’s tavern. 

— + —_ 


Strauss Tunefulness 


For 15 minutes last week a tall, hulking 
old man stood before the curtains at the 
Dresden Opera while a great German 
audience hoched him until it was hoarse. 
He was Composer Richard Strauss and 
Dresden, in accordance with its tradition, 
had put on the world premiére of another 
of his operas. This one was Arabella, the 
libretto for which had been written by 
Strauss’s longtime collaborator, Poet Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, just before he died 
It concerned the daughters of a bankrupt 
Viennese count, the youngest of whom 
paraded through three acts dressed as 3 
boy and finally ended by marrying one ol 
her sister’s suitors. 

Twenty-two years ago Composer Strauss 
wrote another opera whose plot depended 
upon disguise and mistaken identities. In 
Rosenkavalier, the most charming and suc- 
cessful of his works, a young Austrian 
nobleman dresses as a lady’s maid, makes 
a monkey out of a lecherous old baron 
and after a series of richly comic episodes 
wins the girl whom the baron intended for 
himself. Arabella follows Der Rosenkav- 
lier in many of its details. The impecuni- 
ous old Count puts on a drinking act a 
blatant if not half so funny as old Baro! 
Ochs’s. A richly-scored waltz dominates 
the second act, laid at a coachmen’s ball 
Rosenkavalier airs sprinkle the Arabelli 
score. 

At Dresden critics were not vexed that 
Strauss had returned to tunefulness. The! 
have long ceased expecting any more dat 
ing and original music from the compose! 
of Elektra and the tone-poems. Conduct 
ing the premiére was an illegitimate Habs 
burg, Clemens Krauss, instead of Hitler 
ousted Fritz Busch. 
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A 7-DAY WEEK FOR SPUDS! ... \ost Spud smok- 


ers pick up the Spud habit on some heavy-smoking occa- 
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sion. Spud gives them full tobacco satisfaction ... plus 
that moist-fresh, clean taste. Do you blame them for 
switching over completely to this unusual cigarette? Al- 
ways fragrant and enjoyable ... cool and comfortable 


. Spud makes ‘‘mouth-happiness’?’ mean something! 
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Celebrate National Ken-L-Ration 


Week with your dog. Help him to 
benefit by the fact that science has 
proved positively that— 


“In canine nutrition, horse meat 
has a higher nutritive (biological) 
value than the best quality meat 
commonly used.”’ 
Dr. Laurenz Harris, Chief of Staff, Mariner 
& Hoskins, Ine., Biologic 
The meat of the 
protein—As rich in phosphorus as eggs 
—As rich in 


Laboratories 


horse is—First in 


iron as raisins—Three 
times higher in calories than rich milk. 


That’s why Chappel Bros. maintain the 
largest herd of healthy meat horses to 
have a constant supply of this fresh 
meat for Ken-L-Ration. 


Your quality dealer protects your 
dog against uninspected, chemically- 
treated or by-product food when he 
sells you Ken-L-Ration. 












Don’t miss the 
Chappel Display 
in the 
Hall of Science 
at the 
Century of Progress 
Exposition 


Bird-E-Ration, the only 
Vacuum Packed bird seed. 
Contains ‘*‘Earlyne’’ 
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Cool Tribune 
Hottest June day 
(100.1°) occurred last week. 
throat with iced drinks at 
Wheaton, Ill, Col. Robert Rutherford 
McCormick, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, gave thought to his employes 
sweltering in that magnificent Gothic pile 
on Michigan Avenue, the Tribune Tower. 
Big-framed Col. McCormick marched to 
the telephone, called Superior o1oo, got 
Holmes Onderdonk, Tribune building 


in Chicago’s history 
Sluicing his 
his home in 








McCormick 


CoL 
He damit d a $500,000 torpedo. 
superintendent, on the wire. Said Pub- 
Isher McCormick to Superintendent 
Onderdonk, in effect: 

“IT want you to work up a plan for air- 
conditioning the Tribune Tower. Find out 
all about it—what systems we might use, 
how much it would cost, how long it would 
take—everything. Yes, start in right now.” 

That afternoon, as is his custom, Col. 
McCormick climbed into his old Rolls- 
Royce roadster and drove into town for 
a night’s work, beginning with an editorial 
conference, where everyone talked about 
the weather. Next day the Tribune’s big- 
news story of the day swung down 
from an eight-column streamer: 


100.1° HEAT IS JUNE RECORD 


3ut a much more important story stood 
in the editorial page, in a leader written 


act 
gest 


to Publisher McCormick's order by one 
of his crack editorial writers, Tiffany 
B lak e. Excerpts: 

The Tribune proposes to air 
condition the Tribune Tower. The im- 


provement at this stage is complicated and 
expensive but it will represent a notable 
contribution to progress. . .. In the per- 
petual experimentation which has marked 
the evolution of the great Tribune plant 
ferrors, disappointments, expense] have 
never checked its progress. .. . The motto 
is Farragut’s: ‘Full speed ahead and damn 
the torpedoes.’ ’ 

One of the torpedoes to be damned by 
Col. McCormick is an estimated cost 
which may reach $500,000. 


Ballyhoo 


It took The Literary Digest 30 years to 
roll up a circulation of 2,000,000 (see 
below). At the age of six months Bally. 
hoo reached its astounding peak, 

000. 
second birthday. Circulation: “about 300- : 
ooo.” Best evidence that the magazine | 
still makes money is the fact that foxy | 
Publisher George T. Delacorte Jr. con- | 
tinues to publish it. His stable shelters 

no boarders. 

Ballyhoo continues the stunt—which it 
has worn threadbare—of poking fun at 
advertisers, but in desultory fashion. Now 
it is largely a funny-picture book, and, if 
anything, less salacious than at_ birth. 
Such paid advertising as it can get, it 
takes, burlesqued or not. Of the crop of 
imitators which sprang up during Bally. 
hoo’s initial success, all but one—*‘Captain 
Billy’ Fawcett’s Hooey—have  disap- 
peared. 





o- 


Digest Overhauled 

If those two eminently worthy old gen- 
tlemen Dr. Isaac Kauffman Funk and Dr 
Adam Willis Wagnalls could have returned 
to earth last week to check up on their 
Literary Digest, they might have suffered 
enough of a shock to send them kiting 
back to their Lutheran heaven. 

As recently as two weeks ago there | 
would have been no shock at all. For, two 
weeks ago, they would have found th 
Digest bearing a _ tasteful painting of 
horses & riders taking a water-jump in 
steeplechase. {Not quite so happy as ont 
Digest cover of a year ago showing a tol 
peering into the eyes of a collie—Title: | 
Can't You Talk?” but nonetheless pleas- 
ing.) Thumbing through the copy the 
Drs. Funk & Wagnall would have found 
things just about as they left them, re- | 
spectively in 1912 and 1924. In fact, 
things were much as they had been since 
1905. There were the “Topics of the 
Day” and the “Foreign Comment,” with 
editorial v. editorial, cartoon v. cartoon, | 
colorlessly balanced. There were the fa: | 
miliar sentences of transition: “It seems 
to the Tribune that two effects will be 
observed: .’ “Says H. H. Bennett. 
writing in the New York Times: ...”| 
“As the Auckland (N. Z.) W eekly News 
tells us: .” There were the “Current 
Poetry” column, and “The Spice of Life 
page of jokes. That was two weeks ago 
Last week what would they have found 
on the newsstands? 
@ A Digest whose cover consisted of 4 
photograph of President Roosevelt, topped 
by a red band. 
q@ On the first 





inside page, an article 
“Written for The Literary Digest by J 
Frederick Essary.” (Dr. Funk: “Adam 
did you ever hear of original contributions 


in the Digest?” Dr. Wagnalls: ‘“Nevet 
before, Isaac.’’) 

@ Clean typography. 

@ Staff-written articles based on news 


paper news. 
@ A Washington letter signed “ 
@ Sport and cinema reviews, 
written and signed. 

@ Good old Digest pleasantries, (Beat: 


Diogenes. 
specially 


1,900, 
Last week Ballyhoo celebrated its ' 
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cit cies 
ties in distress,” was what the Digest 
called some unemployed women at an 
emergency relief camp.) 

If Drs. Funk & Wagnalls had suspected 
the newsdealer was playing a joke on 
them, they might have hurried to the 
Digest office and seen copies of this week’s 
issue Which sported no cover photograph 
but a caricature—of Budget Director 
Lewis W. Douglas by famed Cuban Artist 
Massaguer. 

The new format of the Digest is techni- 
cally the work of its new editor, able Ar- 
thur Stimson Draper, longtime  corre- 
spondent and assistant editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune (Time, May 22 


ROBERT 
He broke 


JosePpH CUDDIHY 
with his past. 


But the enterprise of breaking moth-eaten 
tradition is that of the man who made the 
tradition famous, Robert Joseph Cud- 
dihy.* 

Drs. Funk and Wagnall, 
Wittenberg College, Ohio and both or- 
dained Lutheran ministers, started busi- 
ness in 1876 in Manhattan, publishing for 
ministers books, pictures, and the Homi- 
letic Review. A 16-year-old Catholic boy, 
Robert Cuddihy, came to them and got a 
job as clerk. Except for a porter, he was 
the only employe. The new boy worked 
so well that when the doctors started the 
Digest in 1890 he was told to “go ahead 
and make it go.” Shrewd, tremendously 
energetic, and guided by such homely 
maxims as “Keeping everlastingly at it 

’ Manager Cuddihy not only made it 
go » but made it far & away the most suc- 
.e current events magazine in the 

S. during the two decades, ig10—30. 

The Digest formula was be *tter adapted 
0a survey of public opinion than to a 
narration of actual events. Nevertheless, 
it attained some 400,000 circulation before 
the War. The War was its meat. It blos- 
somed with excellent colored maps of the 
Var zones, and painstaking reviews of 
War events. When it was over the Digest 
could justly claim that it handled the War 
better than any other magazine. Its cir- 


classmates at 


*Wilfred John Funk, son of the founder, is 
titular president but is famed only for light verse 
Which has been published, not by his father’s 
firm, but by Robert M. McBride. 
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Fusses about a yan nll 
No time for his TEETH and GUMS 


This man devotes a lot of time to being 
well-groomed and well-dressed. But 
he neglects his teeth and gums— 
completely that recurring 
“tinge of pink’’ on his tooth brush, 

His gums are tender and sensitive— 
they bleed easily. Soft, modern foods 
have robbed them of exercise. He 
needs Ipana and massage. 

Don't trifle with*‘pinktooth brush.” 
Neglected, it may lead to gingivitis, 
Vincent's disease or even to pyorrhea. 
It may even endanger sound teeth. 

Do the sensible, sane thing. Get a 
tube of Ipana Tooth Paste. Each time 
you clean your teeth, massage a little 
extra Ipana into your gums. The mas- 
sageand theziratol in Ipana help bring 
back ailing gums to healthand firmness. 


ignores 


Use Ipana and you'll notice a prompt 
improvement in the brightness of your 


Avoid “Pink Tooth Brush” —_ 


IPANA 


and Massage 


Is He Foolish 
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teeth and the health of your gums.— 
Soon, you can forget “‘pink tooth brush.” 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., 6% T-7 

73 West Strect, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial oe of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enc a three-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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How bo 
THE PICNIC 


AYS in the country—with appe- 
D tites sharpened by vigorous play 
in the sun and wind—call for hearty 
foods and plenty of them. Make your 
picnic perfect. See that your hamper 
holds many of the good things packed 
under the Heinz label—oven-baked 
beans, crisp, sweet gherkins, peanut 
butter and sandwich spread. 

Most important of all — don’t forget 
the Heinz Ketchup! Here's a rich, de- 
lectable sauce that adds its own pleas- 
ing flavor to cold cuts, sandwiches, 
eggs and other picnic favorites. And 
what a flavor it is! All the richness of 
ripe, juicy, garden-fresh tomatoes sim- 
mered down to a thick, slow-pouring 
goodness, seasoned with spices selected 


by Heinz representatives in the Orient. 


There’s a difference in ketchups—and a 
big difference in foods too when Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup is passed around. 
Order a bottle now and add new relish 
to your meals at home and in the open. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. TORONTO, CAN. LONDON, ENG. 


HEINZ PREPARED MUSTARD HEINZ VINEGAR 


HEINZ OLIVE OIL * HEINZ RICE FLAKES 





PERFECT 































ONE OF THE 







TO MATO KETC HUP 


THE LARGEST SELLING 


TCHUP IN THE WORLD 











culation was well over the million mark, 
and in the next few years hit a 2,000,000 
peak, with a year’s gross revenue of $11, 
000,000. Perhaps no non-fiction magazine 
could have maintained that circulation. In 
any case the Digest had _ circulation 
trouble, slumped to 1,000,000. Last year’s 
total revenue: $3,000,000. 

Publisher Cuddihy looks much younger 
than his 70 years. He lives in elegant 
style in a Park Avenue apartment build- 


ing which also houses Sherry’s, swank 
restaurant. In summer he goes in his 


Rolls-Royce to his place in fashionable 
West Hampton, L. I. where he surrounds 
himself with as many as possible of his 
enormous family. He has three sons, Paul, 
Lester & Arthur—all working in the busi- 


ness—and four daughters, Helen, Mabel, 
Emma, Alice. All seven are married and 
have presented Father Cuddihy with a 


grand total of 28 grandchildren (some of 


them nearly as old as his youngest 
daughter). A frequent summer visitor is | 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick 


famed chaplain of the U.S. S. Maine, who 
likes to putter around the place in a ragged 
sweater. Publisher Cuddihy knows well 
many a famed politician, among them 
Herbert Hoover with whom he dealt while 
the Digest raised some $10,000,000 for 
War relief in Europe. (Publisher Cud- 
dihy’s private charities are understood to 
be large.) He was an early Hoover 
booster, has now reverted to Democracy 
Sometimes he attends Tammany pov- 
wows on Long Island. 

In tastes as well as in faith R. J. Cud- 
dihy differs from his oldtime employers 
Mr. Cuddihy does not frown 
viviality. He firmly believed 
would balance the budget. 


that beer 











In Seattle 
When the Allied soldiers 


Peking’s Forbidden City in 1900, they 
found in that square mile of yellow-tiled 
palaces the greatest assemblage of treasure 
in the modern world, collected for over 
250 years by the Manchu Emperors. Ever 
since the fall of the Empire in 1911 bits 
of that treasure have been dribbling away, 
though not quite as fast as certain dealers 
would like collectors to believe. Six 
months ago when the remnant was moved 
from Peiping to Shanghai in fear of Japa 
nese invasion, it occupied over 4,000 pack- 
ing cases, was valued at $20,000,000 
(Tre, Feb. 20). Important bits of thi! 
treasure have reached the outside world. 
Biggest leak was hollow cheeked Henry 
Pu Yi, onetime Boy Emperor of China 
now chief Whatnot of Manchukuo. 0! 
the portions of the treasure which he was 
able to carry away, large sections went to 
Japan, other pieces were sold to private 
dealers. Last week citizens of Seattle 
trooped into Volunteer Park to inspect the 
brand new Art Museum, gaze in admiri- 
tion at many of these Manchu driblets 
The $300,000 building was a gift of Mrs 
Eugene Fuller and her son Dr. Richard E 


broke into 


Fuller, Director of the Institute and Pr0-| 


Geology at the University 0 
Gem of the Fuller collectio! 
of the new museum ! 


fessor of 
Washington. 
and chief treasure 


upon con: | 
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4 consultation room brought intact from 
the old Peiping Palace of Henry Pu Yi. 
Here are tomb jades and T’ang_ idols, 
furniture, an Emperor’s throne, porcelain 
and statuary—possibly the finest private 
collection of oriental art in the U. S. 

Away from the Manchu driblets, the 
rest of the Seattle Art Institute’s collec- 
tion drops sharply in value. With little 
money to spend for paintings, Dr. Fuller 
showed his good sense by filling his gal- 
leries not with mediocre pictures but full- 
sed German color reproductions of 
famed European masterpieces, valued at 
from $10 to $25 apiece, most of them 
printed by the famous commercial litho- 
graph family of Adolf Hitler's best friend, 
hooming, excitable Ernst Franz Sedgwick 
Hanfstaengl of Munich. 





Litter 

It is the great ambition of the long- 
legged Earl of Harewood, King George’s 
son-in-law, that not only the 29,700 York- 
shire acres Which he owns but all the rest 
of Britain’s broad acres shall become again 
the tidy landscape painter’s paradise that 
they were in ‘the days of Turner and 
Morland. To this end he has become 
President of the Scapa Society for the 
Prevention of Disfigurement in Town & 
Country. Fortnight ago the S. S. P. D. 
T. C. had its 40th anniversary. Stroking 
is graceful grey mustache, Lord Hare- 
wood made his annual report. His father- 
in-law’s ministers had appointed a Select 
Committee of Sky Writing which decided 
that aerial advertising should be pro- 
ibited in the country and in towns of less 
than 20,000, permitted elsewhere. Son-in- 
iw Harewood was strongly against any 
sky-writing at all. 

On the subject of billboards and out- 
door advertising, Lord Harewood was op- 
limistic. Five years ago the Scapa Society 
drew up a code for outdoor advertisers, 
which was largely being lived up to. 

“The worst offenders,” said he, “are not 
the great billposting concerns, which ap- 
preciate that advertising which arouses 
strong criticism is bad business. . she 
Society has long been gravely concerned 
by the increasing disfigurement of pictur- 
esque country villages and small towns by 
advertisements of various proprietary ar- 
licles: tea, cocoa, tobacco, cigarettes, soap, 
starch, poultry food, dog biscuits and, er— 
what not, displayed promiscuously on 
shops and other premises where they are 
sold. The Society has been endeavoring 
to find a way of controlling such adver- 
tisements without abolishing them, and 
the Home Office has now sanctioned a new 
model form of exemption. . . . Its gen- 
eral effect is to allow a tradesman to an- 
hounce his business—once, on each front 
of his premises toward a road and to dis- 
play advertisements . on a single space 
on the building of not more than 24 sq. ft. 

“On the question of litter, there is no 
doubt that the habits of the public have 
greatly improved, but they are a long way 
Irom perfection. . On the London 
General omnibuses I have observed that 
only five percent of the passengers make 
use of the receptacles provided for used 
tickets. . . . What we must do is raise the 
public standard of manners so that people 
Will instinctively be tidy. and no one will 
ver come away from a picnic without 
Clearing up every fragment.” 





| 





Here are 3/ new ways. to 
Vary Your MENU 


— way to serve Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti with butter-browned bits 
of frankfurter, diced onion and sprigs 
of parsley, that makes just about the 























a * eas as 


tastiest dish a few pennies ever bought! 


Heinz dietitians tell you precisely how 
to prepare it, in a valuable free booklet 
called, “57 Unusual Ways To Serve 
Spaghetti” —just off the press and await- 
ing your address on the coupon below. 


Vary your menu—at least once a week 
delicious Heinz 
You'll 


dainty tang of choice cheese in Heinz 


—with one of these 


spaghetti dinners! taste the 


Spaghetti—the piquant rich flavor of 


Heinz famous tomato sauce—and 
benefit from the body-building values 


of Durum wheat, milk and butter! 


wm. Jj. HEINZ COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 
TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEINZ 


cueoKED 


SPAGHETTI 


READY TO SERVE 






H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Dept. T-7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me your Free Recipe Booklet “57 
Ways to Serve Spaghetti.” 


Name 


Unusual 


Street 


| gpaGHETT! 


City State 


Heinz Chili Sauce « Heinz Oven-Baked Beans + Heinz Homemade Style Soups + lieing Tomato Juice 
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Will you wear or 


in December 
as you did 
in May? 





YOU WILL IF THEY’RE B.V. D.’s! 


Dollars to crullers, you can’t say 
what your underwear really costs! 
. . The cost is what you pay divided 
hy the number of times you wear it. 
. . That way, B.V.D. undersells every 
“once-in-a-life-time” bargain garment 
that ever raided your pocketbook . . | 
And this applies to every style and 
shape of B.V.D.! Shorts, shirts, union 
suits—they all wear like carborundum! 
. . B.V.D. fits and feels as if it were 
“made-to-order!” It’s cool—it’s com- 
fortable . . Always insist on the 
famous red B.V.D. label. You'll save 
money, trouble and temper! 


THE B. V. D. CO., INC., NEW YORK 


SS SS eee 











UNDERWEAR 
PAJAMAS 


i= 


Reg. U. 5, Pat. Off. | 


the new “COMBONAIR” SHIRT 


A\P U8 os 








Carnera v. Sharkey 

Defending his world’s heavyweight 
championship for the first time, against 
gargantuan Primo Carnera, Jack Sharkey 
last week made a mistake in the sixth 
round. Before that Carnera, lumbering 
about the ring in the uncomfortable man- 
ner of an elephant on a barrel, had tried to 
obey his manager’s instructions to behave 
like a boxer. Consequently, Sharkey (201 
lb.) had completely outmaneuvered Car- 
nera (260 lb.) by jumping or standing on 
his toes to reach Carnera’s chin with left 
jabs. Thinking that now the time had 
come to knock Carnera down, as he did 
when they fought each other two years 
ago, Sharkey scrambled out of his corner, 
ran across the ring and, after a_ brief 
clinch, hit Carnera in the stomach as hard 
as possible. 

What 40.000 spectators in Long Island 
City’s stadium saw next was an appalling 
spectacle—the spectacle of a monster in 
a rage. Carnera gave Sharkey a hard 
push which landed him on the floor near 
the ropes. Sharkey, humiliated but un- 
convinced, got up, ran at Carnera, bran- 
dished his fists. Carnera, still too furious 
to remember anything about “boxing,” 
clubbed his little opponent’s head. By 
now Sharkey was too dazed to change his 
tactics. He hit Carnera once more, this 
time in the face. Carnera gave a loud 
grunt, lifted his right hand sharply in an 
eccentric gesture which resembled a badly 
executed uppercut. It grazed Sharkey’s 
neck, came smacking onto Sharkey’s jaw. 
Sharkey’s feet left the floor. He fell face 
down full length near the ropes, then lay 
there quivering while Arthur 
Donovan counted ten, 


Referee 


Sharkey’s seconds dragged him to his 
corner, managed to revive him after 50 
seconds. Huge Primo Carnera, soothed by 
the knowledge that he was the first Italian 
heavyweight champion of the _ world, 
danced around the ring holding his sma!l- 
est manager in his arms, drank a bottle of 
beer in his dressing room, wagged his 
hideous acromegalic head as he explained 
to reporters that he had won the fight 
with a mysterious punch he had been prac- 
ticing 1n secret. 

Much bigger and stronger than his size 
—6 ft. 6) in—suggests, Primo Carnera 
has been handicapped since the beginning 
of his career by two unavoidable circum- 
stances. His managers have uniformly 
made the mistake of trying to teach him 
how to box; his opponents have been so 
terrified by his appearance and so easily 
cowed by the first tap of his immense 
paws that most of his early fights have 
had the appearance of being arranged be- 
forehand. Against adversaries whom he 
respects, Carnera, until last week, invari- 
ably erred by controlling his temper. 

Copy-book managers have by no means 
been Monster Carnera’s only misfortune. 
Son of a mosaic worker near Venice, he 
grew too rapidly, seldom had enough 
money for the exaggerated quantities of 


food his stature made essential. After 
wandering about Europe as a cement 
worker, a side-show freak, a carnival 


wrestler, he met monkey-like little Leon 


See who became his first manager. Man. | 
+ . . . . ° ‘ 
ager See matched Carnera with Stribling | 


in London, again in Paris, then brough; 
him to the U. S. to acquire experience 
against third-rate confreres. Last year, 
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New York Journal 


BEFORE 


His sponsors anticipated that 


after investing $100,000 of Carneras 
money in worthless gold mine stocks, Mai 
ager See transferred his monster to Billy 
Duffy, Manhattan night club proprietor 
Last week, Carnera’s enjoyment of his 
victory might have been curtailed by the 
fact that he received congratulations from 
a London waitress named Emilia Tersini 
who won a judgment against him for 
$14,000 for breach of promise; and thi 
fact that his plea of bankruptcy, shrewdl 
entered two weeks before the fight, was 
nonetheless unlikely to leave him free to 
spend his share of the $200,000 gate re- 
ceipts.* 

The news of Carnera’s victory filled th 
front pages of Italian newssheets. Meet 
ing in Rome, the International Boxing 
Federation declared Carnera an_ Italia 
despite the fact that he once applied for 
French citizenship. Carnera’s mothe! 
wept when she heard the news. The nev 
champion celebrated his victory by try 
ing to play the concertina in Manhat- 
tan’s Delmonico Hotel. He planned to 


*Net receipts were $160,000, Carnera received 
10%, Sharkey 42% %. Madison Square Garde 
Corp.—whose president, William F, Carey, las 
week resigned and was succeeded by onetime Yal 


Footballer John Kilpatrick—made a_ profit 0 
$40,000 of which Mrs. William  Randolp! 
Hearst’s Milk Fund got 25%. As usual, the 


Hearst papers earned the Milk Fund’s share b 
giving the fight an enthusiastic ballyhoo. Shrew¢- 
est prediction of the result was a drawing by 
Burris Jenkins Jr., which appeared in the £v 
ning Journal the afternoon of the fight. It proph 
esied 1) the winner 2) the knockout 3) th 
punch that produced it (see cut). 
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go abroad this week. Said he, in patois: 
“I’ve never met Mussolini but .. . he 
sent word that I should visit him after the 
fight, win, lose or draw. “s 

Last week’s was the second spectacular 
heavyweight fight in a month. By beating 
Sharkey—who won the championship a 
year ago by a debatable decision in his 
bout with Max Schmeling and who had 
previously been considered a shade the 
best of a mediocre group of U. S. heavy- 
weights—Monster Carnera last week qual- 
iied for a bout with Max Baer, who 
knocked out Schmeling (Time, June 19). 
Onetime champion Jack Dempsey, who, as 





AFTER 


.. he would misbehave. 


promoter, has an option on Baer, last 
week began negotiations with Madison 
Square Garden Corp. which controls Car- 
nera, for a Carnera v. Baer bout 
held next year. 


Who Won 

@ Walter Emery, University of Oklahoma 
sophomore: the Intercollegiate Golf 
Championship; 2 & 1 in the final, against 
Rodney Bliss of Cornell; at Williamsville, 
ie. 

@ W. L. Stephenson’s big sloop, Velsheda, 
with which he may challenge for the 
America’s cup next year: her fifth victory 
ina row, in the Royal Clyde Yacht Club 
regatta, with King George’s Britannia sec- 
ond and Shamrock V a poor third; at 
Hunter’s Quay, Scotland. 

@ The New York Athletic Club Relay 
team: four of their five races at the 
A. A. U. Championships, where Glenn 
Cunningham set a U. S. record for the 
1,500 meter run; in Chicago. 

@ The New York Giants: a doubleheader 
against the St. Louis Cardinals; both 
games by 1 too; in Manhattan. The first 
game lasted 18 innings. Carl Hubbell, 
bitching for the Giants, allowed six hits, 
no bases on balls and only one batter to 
teach third base. James Carleton, pitch- 
ing for the Cardinals, did almost as well 
until the 17th inning when he was taken 
out for a pinch-hitter. With Haines pitch- 
Ing for St. Louis in the 18th, Moore got 
’ base on balls and scored, with two out, 
on a single by Second Baseman Critz, 


to be 


| 





Refreshing to your thirst— 


but a stain to your teeth! 





(kinds of stains discolor teeth—- 
COLGATE’S REMOVES ALL SEVEN 


THE THINGS YOU EAT and drink 
leave seven kinds of stains on your teeth. 


Some of these are actual discolorations. 
Some show themselves only by increasing 
dullness. But all are a threat to the beauty 
of teeth unless removed daily, 

Most dentifrices have only one way of 
attacking al/ stains. But all stains will not 
yield to any one way. 


The 7 causes of stains that 
discolor teeth 
Group No. 6— 
Fruits 
Group No. 7— 
Beverages- 
and tobacco. 


Group No. 1—Starchy foods 
Group No. 2—Sugar foods 
Group No. 3—Protein foods 
Group No. 4—Fatty foods 


Group No. 5—Mineral 


Some can be rubbed off by scrubbing ac- 
tion. Others respond only to emulsive 
action. A combination of both actions 
removes all stains—and from all parts of 
your teeth. 

Colgate’s does a complete job because 
it gives you both actions. As you brush it 
over your teeth it foams! The emulsive ac- 
tion of this foam loosens most of the stains, 
dissolves them, washes them away. The 
polishing ingredient in Colgate’s—a safe 
powder such as dentists use — completes 
the job of removing the stains, leaving 
your teeth thoroughly clean — beautiful — 
charming. 

Stop trying to get teeth clean with a 
dentifrice that does only half the job. 
Start today using Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream for 10 days. Notice what a 
difference it makes in your appearance — 
how much cleaner it gets your teeth. The 
large-size tube at your druggist’s, only 25c. 


For beautiful, stain-free teeth, use 
Colgate’s twice a day, and see your 
dentist at least twice a year. 


COLGATE'’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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PEAKING of farm relief, what 
about the poor pigs? When they 
complain about an odor, boy, it’s 
some odor! Less particular things 
than pigs shy at foul pipes. Yet so 


gentle a person as a lady loves to 


have pipe smoking in her presence— 
that is, with the right kind of tobacco. 
For instance, no living thing, pig 
or person, ever drew away from Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s mild, fragrant mix- 
ture in a smooth, well-kept pipe. 

Those rare Kentucky Burleys sat- 
isfy the smoker, and delight nearby 
non-smokers. Try a tin of Sir Walter 
Raleigh on your next store visit— 
the tin wrapped in gold foil. You'll 
see why particular men have adopted 
this fine tobacco “whole hog.” 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. T -37 


Send for this 


FREE 
BOOKLET 
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Bayonets for Technocrats 

The Chief Caterer of Chicago's great 
Morrison Hotel summoned his servants 
last week: “Five hundred banquet covers 
for the Continental Convention on Tech- 
nocracy, and...” 

Howard Scott the Technocrat was going 
to make a speech, sped the news. Present 
would be President Glenn Frank of the 
University of Wisconsin, General William 
Irving Westervelt of Sears, Roebuck, old 
Clarence Darrow, Economist Stuart Chase. 
Two collateral bodies, the All America 
Technological Society and the National 
Technological Congress, were joining with 
the Continental Convention on Technoc- 
racy. It looked as though another flight 
into the upper air of serious attention 











Howarp Scott 


He let off. 


might be in store for the limp technocratic 
skyrocket which last winter burst in a 
dazzling fesioon of headlines and sputtered 
out in the back pages of hinterland news- 
papers. 

Then Howard Scott the Technocrat let 
off a preliminary bombast: ““We want men 
of action and when I say men, I mean 
males and females. Our fight is to abolish 
the price system. Bayonets will line up 
those who wilfully refuse to join the move- 
ment. The Roosevelt raw deal is the great- 
est boloney ever perpetrated. In eight 
weeks inventories will be at a maximum. 
If production hits the 1929 level 12.- 
000.000 will still be unemployed. The 
country is being fed hooey.” 

To another assemblage Howard Scott 
the Technocrat glided and, despite objec- 
tions, mounted its platform. A hotel detec- 
tive came running to stop the clamor. 
Howard Scott the Technocrat left. 

Then, rapidly, General Westervelt was 
obliged to go to Washington on Govern- 
ment business. Clarence Darrow was 
“tickled to death” to avoid the Technocrat 
banquet. Eventually the only ones ready 
to eat were Howard Scott the Technocrat 
and his loyal men. But they would not, 
or could not, pay for 500 Hotel Morrison 


banquet covers. Nor was there anyone 
else whom the Chief Caterer could find 
willing or able to pay. 

Philosophized Howard Scott the Tech- 


nocrat: “It’s just like every new move- | 


ment. There are dissensions.” 


EE 


Digraphic Typewriter 

While a numerous section of humaniiy 
watched their swift fingers, four girl 
students of the University of Washington 
last week beat other college girls in a 
typewriting contest in Chicago. 
school and business college girls competed, 
Best of all was Dorothy Dow of Cleve. 
land’s West Technical High School who 
did 96 words a minute. Nevertheless the 


we 


High | 


University of Washington girls’ perform. | 


ances helped their professor of education, 
Dr. August Dvorak, toward fortune. For 
Dr. Dvorak invented the arrangement of 
letters and symbols on the typewriter key- 
boards with which his students won at 
Chicago. 

The Dvorak-Dealey* Simplified Key- 
board attempts 1) to make both hands do 
equal amounts of work while typing and 
2) to prevent fingers interfering with one 
another. For example, by study of 35 
million digraphs (two-letter combinations) 
in English words, Professor Dvorak & 
aides found that 10} million must be 
stroked on the standard “Universal” Key- 
board+ by awkward finger reaches and 
hurdles. Difficult important combinations 
on the standard keyboard are, in order 
of frequency, E C and C E,S Eand ES 
E T and TE, NO and ON. 

The present keyboard, Professor 
Dvorak discovered, has many one-handed 
words which make the left hand do 47% 
more work than the right. Examples 
greater, greatest, sad, saddest, safe, safer 
was, were, care, dare, fare, minimum, you 
in, on. On the Dvorak-Dealey keyboard 
no word or syllable can (he says) be 
written by the right hand alone, and only 
about ten common words and a very smal 
number of syllables with the left hand 
alone. 

High school misspellers started the re- 
search which eventually led to the Dvorak- 
Dealey keyboard. Professor Dvorak about 
ten years ago wondered why high school 
typists constantly misspelled 50 commol 
words** which first- and second-yeal 
school children know. The fault lay with 
the standard keyboard, he decided. Rem: 
ington, Royal and Underwood have built 


typewriters with the Dvorak-Deale 
arrangement, which the University 0 


Washington Book Store has been vending 
But the manufacturers are reluctant to pu 
the new arrangement on the gener 
market, for the millions of typists through 


*Dealey, because Dr. Dvorak’s brother-in-la 


Professor William Learned Dealey, co-operate 
in the research which led to the keyboa 
arrangement, 

+Designed in 1868 by the late Christoph 


Latham Sholes. 
**Ten words most commonly 
stenographers (according to Adelaide B. Hake 


missp lled 


technical supervisor of Katharine Gibbs Scho 


benefited 


supersede 


in Manhattan): procedure: lose 
commodate; adviser; occurrence 


right: principal: affect. 
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out the land have been trained at the 
present keyboard and human habit is a 
vested interest which only tremendous 
efforts can alter. 
a on 

Voltage 

At Round Hill, South Dartmouth, 
Mass.. in a dirigible hangar which Col. 
Edward Howland Robinson (Hetty’s son) 
Green loaned, three of President Karl 
Taylor Compton’s M. I. T. men have 
huilt an electrostatic high voltage gen- 
erator to compete with lightning’s vio- 
lence. Last week in Chicago President 
Compton announced that shortly the ma- 
chine would be ready to operate. In 
preliminary workouts it produced six 
million volts, would have produced ten 


million had not the difference diffused 
into the metal walls of Col. Green’s 
hangar. Workmen now are_ insulating 


those walls, and Robert J. Van de Graaff 
(who designed the apparatus) and Lester 
Clare Van Atta and E. W. Samson (who 
collaborated) are busily completing a 
special kind of x-ray tube through which 
the volts may shoot to shatter atoms. 
Atoms must be broken up if scientists are 
ever to know precisely what everything 
is made of. 





Iconoscope 

The nearest-yet imitation of human 
vision appeared at Chicago last week when 
Dr. Vladimir Kosma Zworykin of RCA 
Victor Co., one of the nation’s foremost 
practical physicists, presented his icono- 
scope to the Institute of Radio Engineers. 





The iconoscope or “image observer” is for | 


television use when John Citizen can af- 
ford that diversion. 

Externally Dr. Zworykin’s iconoscope 
resembles a big electric light bulb with a 
long neck. The bulb part is 8 in. in diam- 
eter, the whole 16 in. long. Inside are, in 


order from bulb to butt, 1) an ordinary | 


motion picture camera lens which focuses 
on 2) a 5x4 in. sheet of thin mica. The 
mica is coated with microscopic particles 
of a secret light-sensitive material (3,000,- 
000 particles, Dr. Zworykin computes}. 
In the bulb’s neck is 3) a small, efficient. 
oscillating cathode tube which sends a 


slim beam of electrons weaving over the | 


light-sensitive particles on the mica. 

The mosaic on the mica is in effect a 
photo-electric cell flattened out and each 
particle is a tiny photo-cell in itself. When 
lights and shadows of any scene fall upon 
those particles, the light waves set up a 
positive electro-magnetic tension in the 
particles. The oscillating cathode beam of 
electrons discharge that positive tension. 
Thus each particle is alternately charged 
by light waves and discharged by the 
electron beam 24 times a second, which 
isa comfortable frequency of illumination 
lor the human eye. 

This process in the particles on the mica 
screen in turn modulates a high frequency 
current which passes over the mica mosaic. 
That current can be connected to a radio 
system. 

_ The receiver of this radio system Dr. 
Zworykin calls a kinescope. It looks like 
the iconoscope. In the tube’s neck is an 
oscillating cathode tube which weaves a 
pulsating beam of electrons over a fluores- 
cent screen, Under the electron impacts 
the Screen glows and thus shows the 
original iconoscoped scene. 
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Bos may know the rules... 


but security markets aren’t following rules today 


af 


A year ago Sears Roe- 
buck, paying a $2.50 divi- 










dend, was selling at $10. 
Today it pays no dividend 
yet Sears Roebuck was re- 
cently quoted over $35, 


Goid is at an unofficial 
premium of about 30% 
over thedollar. Y et stocks 
have risen 65 to 75 per 
centand speculative com- 
40 per cent 





modities 
since we left the gold 
standard, 


y/ \/ 


A year ago there was no 
fear of currency inflation. 
To-day currency infla- 
tion Can start at any time. 
But high grade bonds are 





selling at higher prices 
now than then. 


ECURITY markets are full of paradoxes — contradictions — 
confusion. Even the most conservative investor is perplexed. 
For the established rules do not apply today. 


To avoid the penalties of inflation... to share in its benefits you 


must have complete and timely knowledge of every development 
in Government, finance and business. And ability to determine the 
significance of each event in terms of its effect on the value of the 


securities you hold. 


That, of course, is a task too big for any one man, But it’s a task of 


| watching, analyzing and selecting that you must do...a task that 


scores of institutional and individual investors entrust to Moody’s 


Personal Management Service. 


How M oody’s Personal Management Service Operates 


The Principal features of this Service are: 


1. Critical analysis of each se- 
curity you hold and of your 
portfolio as an investment unit. 


2. Definite recommendations 
on what to sell, buy or hold. 


3. Formulation of an investment 
plan that will give you maxi- 
mum profit and protection. 

4. Constant, day-by-day super- 
vision by an experienced mem- 


ber of our staff thru whom you 
receive notice of every develop- 
ment affecting each security you 
hold with specific recommenda- 
tions for action. 


5. At all times the Service takes 
the initiative to prevent need- 
less losses and seize opportuni- 
ties for improving your invest- 
ment position. 


Investors with funds of $50,000 or more are invited 


to submit their holdings for examination. See below. 


MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICE 


65 BROADWAY 


FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 


NEW YORK CITY 





MOODY’S INVESTORS SERVICE, 65 Broadway, New York City 


Enclosed is my list together with amounts held, prices paid and an outline of my 
requirements. This is sent with the understanding that it will be held in strict 
confidence, and that after examining it you will explain how your Personal 
Management Service would be applicable to my investments. 
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She was a whirlwind 
on the tennis court 


---BUT ASHAMED 
TO GET OUT ON 
THE BEACH 


HERE’S something shocking to ro- 

mance, something indelicate, almost 
indecent, about having even a mild attack 
of “Athlete’s Foot.” 

That was the thought that haunted her. 
The most popular girl on the tennis court 
or in the ballroom, she refused to go on 
the beach. She shrank from the thought 
of having anyone see those peeling blis- 
ters, that unnatural whiteness, that un- 
pleasant moistness between her toes. 


Danger signals—watch for them 
Use Absorbine Jr. 


You may have the first symptoms of 
*Athlete’s Foot” and not know what it is. 
Examine the skin between your toes. 
Moist, red skin, itching cracks, dead-white 
peeling skin—all these symptoms call for 
immediate application of Absorbine Jr., 
morning and night. 

Laboratory and clinical tests demon- 
strate that soothing, healing Absorbine Jr. 
quickly kills the germ of “Athlete’s Foot” 
when reached, without harming delicate 
tissues: 

But don’t stop when you get relief. 
Avoid the constant risk of re-infection. In 
hotel bathrooms, in showers and locker- 
rooms—even in your own spotless bath- 
room, this sturdy germ Jurks and attacks 
bare feet. Even your socks must be boiled 
15 minutes to kill this germ. Keep on us- 
ing Absorbine Jr. as a wise precaution. 
At all druggists, $1.25. For free sample, 
write W. F. Young, Inc., 406 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, cuts, 
aches, burns, sprains, sunburn, sleeplessness 
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-arents & Children 

Scientists who remained in Chicago last 
week for the continued discussions of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science turned on one hand to 
problems of Engineering (see p. 37), on 
the other to problems of Society, espe- 
cially to problems of parents & children. 

As a corollary to his epochal discovery 
of the unconscious, Sigmund Freud 
found that children did not grow up to 
puberty as sexless neuters, but had sexu- 
ality from birth and responded to paren- 
tal fondling. His principal hypothesis 
held that most dreams were explainable 
by suppressed sexual urges; so that when 
young men told him of dreams in which 
they saw their fathers dead and young 
girls reported similar dreams about their 
mothers, he formulated his concept of the 
Oedipus Complex,* which holds that all 
youngsters—in some small degree at least 
—unconsciously hate parents of the same 


| sex, are erotically attracted to parents 


of the opposite sex. 

Thirty-three years have passed since 
Die Traumdeutung was published. Today 
Sigmund Freud, ill and old (77), almost 
never emerges from the seclusion of his 
curio-filled Vienna home. His work has 
been honored, but it has also been severely 
criticized. Many a onetime disciple has 


| drifted away, revising, overhauling, strip- 
| ping the flesh from the impregnable skele- 


ton of the original discovery and clothing 
it anew. One early disciple, Dr. Alfred 


| Adler, discovered the Inferiority Complex, 


whose wide acceptance has nearly shoul- 
dered aside the Freudian interpretations, 
among them the Oedipus Complex. Today 
the word “Freudian” is far less used by 
big-wigs of the psychological sciences than 
by literary and dramatic critics to pigeon- 
hole incestuous novels and plays. 

But the Oedipus Complex leaped from 
desuetude last week when the University 


| of Wisconsin’s Dr. Ross Stagner reported 
| a survey which seemed factually to con- 


| 





firm its validity. Addressing the American 
Sociological Society in Chicago, Dr. Stag- 
ner said he had questioned a large group 


| of boys & girls in their ’teens, found the 


girls invariably fonder of their fathers, the 
boys invariably fonder of their mothers. 
Dr. Stagner found that when children were 
reprimanded the Freudian “censor” (which 
ordinarily keeps the unconscious buried) 
was likely to be off guard, that boys then 
resented scoldings more from fathers than 
from mothers, that the converse was true 
of girls. The Oedipus Complex. thought 
Dr. Stagner, was clearly entitled to a 
thorough-going reappraisal. 

The echo of Freudian concepts matched 
the echo of marital concepts preached by 
neglected Benjamin Barr Lindsey, one- 
time Judge of Denver’s Juvenile Court. 
Long has peppery, little Judge Lindsey 
trooped up & down the country with a 
marital utopia under his arm and at the 
end of his tongue, wrangling with church- 
men and standpatters, touching off a con- 
flagration of protest. One of Judge Lind- 
sey’s pet anathemas has been what he 
calls “bootleg divorce,” i. e. .divorce by 
*So called from the Greek myth in which 
Oedipus kills his father and marries his mother, 
unaware of either’s identity. But Fate, not Sex, 


was what interested the Greeks who wrote great 
plays based on this story. 


| 
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WHY | 
DOACOOL | 


MILLION SHAVERS | 
finish off with Williams 
AQUA VELVA ? 


On hot mornings you'll like better than 
ever to finish your shave with Aqua | 
Velva. And now and again during the 
day, when the heat gets you, splash it on, 
It’s mightily refreshing. Here’s what 
Aqua Velva does: 

| 


Feels great on your face! 

Protects tiny nicks and cuts. 

Keeps the skin from getting too dry, 
Lessens wind and sun burn. 
Distinctly improves your appearance. 


mah WwWD 









SAFEGUARDING 

| 
It is the mark of the experienced | 
traveler to safeguard travel cash by | 
changing it before leaving home into | 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices | 


-- 7 : 


PERFUMED 
DEPILATORY CREAM GIANT TUBE 
As White and Fragrant as your choicest 
cold cream. Simply spread on and rinse off. 


ZIP Epilator—IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT only %t// 
Permanently Destroys Hair 


STOPS SEA SICKNESS 
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amicable agreement but fixed up to look 
as though one party had been wronged 
by the other, to conform to the law. He 
violently wants to change that. 

Judge Lindsey is a member of Section 
K (Sociology) of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. Last 
week a fellow member, the University of 
Indiana’s Charles R. Metzger, trotted out 
one of the Lindseyan formulas, with a few 
new furbelows but apparently identical in 
substance. He recommended divorce by 
mutual consent for couples who cannot 
be reconciled. Legalization of such di- 
yorces, stated Professor Metzger, wou!d 
end “much subterfuge and perjury which 
js now prevalent in every divorce court 
in the United States.” He said his plan 











Underwood 


Underi ood & 
Otp SIGMUND FREUD 
Oedipus leaped from desuetud: 


had nothing to do with Judge Lindsey's 
“companionate’” marriage, but Judge 
Lindsey's longtime opponents could see no 
difference. Fumed the United Presbyte- 
tian Church: “The proposal loses sight of 
the fundamental nature of marriage. 3 
Marriage aims at the founding of a 
permanent home. ... Any such 
lowering of our standards shows diseased 
thinking.” 

Professor Metzger’s pound of cure for 
marital crackups was part of a “Round 
Table” conference on “The Family.” An 
ounce of prevention was suggested by the 
University of Chicago's Dr. Leonard S. 
Cottrell Jr. in a report garnished with 
brand new statistics. For more than two 
years with Professor Ernest Watson Bur- 
sess, Dr. Cottrell plied 526 young mar- 
ted couples with questions, got answers. 
They found that chances for harmony 
were best : 


loose 


_1) When courtship lasted from three to 
lve years. 

2) When both husband & wife had in- 
lerests outside the home. 

_3) When husband & wife had both re- 
ligious and secular education. 

4) When there were no 
mothers-in-law on the scene. 

5) When, in the selection of a mate. the 
advice of a father had been followed and 
the designs of a mother ignored. 


widowed 


| 





Cut Motoring Costs 
Easily...Safely 


Save up to 12% on Gasoline —With this Famous 


Jeregh- Film Oil that's SOLD UNDER BOND 








mune correct grade of Jough-Fibu Pennzoil defi- 
I nitely saves up to 12% on gasoline! In your car, 
it will save SL or more on every $10 you spend for 
gasoline now. 

For vears engineers have known that the ideal 
motor oil—light, easy flowine—would save many 
dollars for you and every motorist. But no ordinary 
oil had the toughness to give this economy, and still 
give safe, efficient lubrication. : 

Because of its tough film, Pennzoil meets these 
requirements perfectly. It's light—quick flowing 
yet has extra toughness and strength that defy engine 
heat and speed. The correct grade of Pennzoil saves 
the gas wasted by the “drag” of sluggish oil. It in- 
creases gasoline mileage as much as 12°%—and its 
tough film actually gives better, safer lubrication. 

In your car, this triple-economy Tough -Film oi\ 
will save money three ways. The correct grade of 
Pennzoil will save you as much as 12% on gasoline. 
It will cut your repair bills. And it will save on oil, 
because every filling lasts hundreds of miles longer. 


Try Tough Film Pennzoil in your own car at our 
risk. Your money will be refunded without question 
if one trial does not convince you. 


TILE PENNZOEL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Oil City, Pa., Los Angeles, Calif. 
British-American Oil Co., Lid. 

Sole Distributors in Ontario and Quebec, Canada 


FREE moror DIAGNOSIS Tie correct 


grade of oil varies with your car's age and use. The wrong 
oil and power —causes carbon and repairs. 
FREE 


ennzoil Company, Oil City, Pa. 


grade wastes gis, 
Let our engineers tell 
Mail this coupon to th 


what grade to use. 


Series Year 


Make 


Oil Now Used-. . _—— 
Brand Grade 
Mileage when 


Valves ground New rings 





MLL ACTUALLY SAVE YOU 
$122 OR MORE OUT OF 
EVERY $10°° YOU SPEND 
NOW ON GASOLINE! 





Average daily mileage 


OIL BOOTLEGGER! 


J ust as much a Thief as 
if he wore a mask! The Oil 


Bootlegger robs you 


daw ‘ges your 
car. Heclaims to se 1; our favorite 
brand of oil—charges for it—and 


actually gives you 
He 


ad and byway 


a cheap imita- 


tion, robs motorists on every 


but he can’t 
sell Pennzoil! 


Pennzoil is sold by bonded deal- 
ers. Your Pennzoil dealer forfeits 
$1,000 if he sells you a substitute 
as Pennzoil, For your own protec- 
tion, buy only where you see the 
Bonded Pennzoil Dealer sign. 
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PER QUART 
PLUS TAX IN U. S. A. 


Average driving speed 


" After changing oil, how far can you 


? 


usually go before needing added oil? .........-..-.--- 


Rebored Write your name and address in the margin below 
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Something new! Something different! Something better! 


If your salesmen can say this truthfully about your prod- 

uct, then and then only can they sell it at a satisfactory | 
profit in today’s price market. For nearly half a century 
Berger has specialized in the design and manufacture of | 
sheet steel products—not the cheap, the shoddy or the | 


commonplace—but the new, the different, the better kind. 





During this period Berger has brought together in one 
great organization more human ability, unique experi- 
ence and facilities for the fabrication of sheet steel than 
were ever assembled under one name. If your product 


is, or can be, made of sheet steel— consult Berger. 


peTTER FILE BEER ‘ | 














| 
LOCKERS FOR GCOLF OPEN + DISPLAY - TABLE 
Civues-+-SCHOOLS HAROWARE - AUTOMOTIVE | 











THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., CANTON, oO. 


Division of Republic Steel Corporation 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS BINS OFFICE FURNITURE WATER COOLER CABINETS 
DISPLAY UNITS SHELVING TIRE RACKS | 
AIR CONDITIONING CABINETS LOCKERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED UNITS | 
SPECIAL BREWERY EQUIPMENT OF ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL | 

| 





CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Midnight Mary (Metro-Goldwyp. 
Mayer) is another sample of Hollywood's 
current investigation of the _ beneficent 
effect of penal institutions on their adoles. 
cent inmates. Mary (Loretta Young), like 





Constance Bennett in Bed of Roses and | 


Jean Harlow in Hold Your Man, is an 
alumna of the reformatory but she has 4 
law-abiding nature. When aiding her ac- 
complice Leo (Ricardo Cortez) to rob a 
cabaret, she saved a handsome young pa- 
trician named Tom Mannering Jr. (Fran- 
chot Tone) from being murdered. He te- 
wards her with a job in his law office. She 


is already affianced to her employer when | 


sent to a jail for a crime that she com- 
mitted long before. 


Cinema stories by Anita Loos, of which 


this is one and Hold Your Man another, 


CorNeELL’s Tone & Loretra Younc 
He lacks physical flamboyanice 
have a way of starting bravely and cur 
dling into fatigued sentimentality. Lawyer 
Mannering marries a girl of his own clas 
while Mary is in prison. She gets out in 
time to save his life again, this time by 
shooting her old friend Leo. A jury finds 
her guilty of murder and Lawyer Manner 

ing has to intercede to save her life. 

A familiar melodrama done in an ex 
pensive and sometimes ingenious manner, 
Midnight Mary is distinguished by the 
work of Interior Decorator Hobe Erwin 
and by another competent performance 
by Franchot Tone. 

When Franchot Tone emigrated fro! 
the Manhattan stage last autumn, his work 
in plays like Green Grow the Lilacs, Th 
House of Connelly, Success Story, bw 
caused him to be considered perhaps tht 
most intelligent young actor on Broadwa) 
Drama Critic Stark Young of the Net 
Republic wrote an accolade in which bi 
suggested that Actor Tone’s rdéles wer 
“played from a solid, flexible and imagins- 





tive basis such as no other of our youn) 
actors and few of the older can show, | 


suggested that it would be “interesting . 
to see what moving-picture publicity ca! 
build up in his case.” Because Actor Tom 


' 
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lacks the flamboyant physical characteris- 
tics which Hollywood most prizes he has 
been almost as much of a problem to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer as Critic Young 
anticipated. So far he has been a tongue- 
tied torpedo launch lieutenant in Today 
We Live; a hero-worshipping secretary in 
Gabriel Over the White House; and, cur- 
rently, an aristocrat with indecision. None- 
theless, in parts which have had none of 
the richness of his stage rdles, he has given 
three performances each of which pos- 
sessed a shade more than the mechanical 
competence which Hollywood demands of 
subsidiary performers. Son of Frank 
Jerome Tone, president of Carborundum 
Co., Franchot Tone went to Hill School 
and Cornell, where he got a Fhi Beta 
Kappa key and ran the Dramatic Club. 
He played in stock for a year before 
Guthrie McClintic put him in the Age of 
Innocence, with Katharine Cornell. Last 


winter, Hollywood gossip-mongers ob- 
served him escorting Joan Crawford, 


whom he will play opposite in his next 
picture, Dancing Lady. 





The Mayor of Hell (Warner) is the 
Hollywood equivalent of a Russian pic- 
ture called The Road to Life which was 
exhibited in the U. S. a year ago. The 
differences are interesting. The Road to 
Life was frankly propaganda for Soviet 
reform schools; as such, its earnest en- 
thusiasm made it valid, exciting. The 
Mayor of Hell, far more adroit, far more 
cleverly invented, is propaganda for noth- 
ing. Like most of what comes out of 
Hollywood it is entertaining trash. 

In addition to the subject matter of The 
Road to Life, Director Archie Mayo bor- 
rowed a few story-telling devices from the 
foreign cinema. Thus the picture starts 
with a sequence in which half a dozen typ- 
ical ragamuffins—Jew, colored boy, drunk- 
ard’s son—are, one by one, committed to 
an institution. The overseer of the school, 
Thompson (Dudley Digges), is a snarl- 
ing Simon Legree, who feeds his students 
hogwash. When Patsy Gargan (James 
Cagney) visits the institution in the ca- 
pacity of deputy commissioner he decides 
to change all this—mainly because he has 
fallen in love with the trained nurse 
(Madge Evans) and she has an idea that 
student government and more vitamins 
are what the boys need. 

Director Mayo did not need to go 
abroad to borrow the pinwheel melodrama 
with which the picture ends. Gargan 
shoots one of his underlings in a political 
club, gets back to the school in time to 
quiet his rioting students who have already 
set fire to the campus, frightened Thomp- 
son—who has been mistreating them again 
in Gargan’s absence—into jumping out of 
a window. 


> 


Bed of Roses (RKO) gives Constance 
Bennett a chance to vary her réle of a 
tough girl in high life to that of a tough 
girl in low life. As Lorry Evans, she gets 
to New Orleans from a Louisiana prison by 
stealing $60 on a river steamer, leaping 
into the Mississippi, and getting fished 
out by a sentimental barge-captain named 
Mike (Joel McCrea). From this point 
her problems are routine. Though Mike’s 
honest love is never quite forgotten, she 
easily blackmails a rich publisher into 








TIME 


providing her with elaborate shelter, in- 
cluding a bed of satin. She continues to 
call occasionally at Mike’s barge where 
catfish dinners eventually persuade her 
that she dislikes luxury. 


a 


Samarang (Bennie I’. Zeidman) is a 
thin slice of life among the Malay pearl 
divers, made by Ward Wing and his wife, 
Lori Bara, sister of Theda Bara. When 
they went to Samarang, the Wings were 
fortunate enough to find, first of all, a 
native girl too poor to have her teeth 
covered with gold. She was Sai-Yu, a 
17-year-old dancer in a Malay theatre. 
Her father did not want her to act in 
cinema but since she was under contract 
to the local theatre, his objections made 
no difference. They discovered also a 
handsome young native named Ahmang, 
part Portuguese, part Dyak. Son of a Ma- 
lay chief who earns a living by making 
pins out of the gold he pans at the mouth 





HaAnpDsoME MALaAys 
Her father objected, he was proud. 


of a river near Samarang, Ahmang was too 
proud to take a salary for acting, so the 
Wings reimbursed his parent. 

The Wings’ camera shows’ Ahmang and 
Sai-Yu dog-paddling about the bottom of 
the ocean wearing handkerchiefs around 
their middles and picking oysters. They 
encounter surprisingly mild adventures 
when stranded on a cannibal island. The 
Wings also discovered a chipper little 
urchin called Ko-Hai. Ko-Hai was fool- 
ish enough (in Lori Bara’s little story) to 
be bitten to death by a shark. After his 
funeral, Ahmang avenges this mishap by 
killing the shark with a knife 

Samarang is a silent picture, with musi- 
cal accompaniment. It is pleasing sceni- 
cally and photographically. In the inevi- 
table fight—between an octopus and a 
shark—the shark wins. The stagiest shot 
is the one that was really most dangerous 
to make—a python coiling around a na- 
tive who had been directed to yelp when 
the coil grew uncomfortably tight. In- 
stead of yelping, the native fainted, had 
to be rescued by four of his confréres. 
Sai-Yu, who watched the python shooting, 
cried all that day. 





PIERCE 
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AA ed A a ae 


The talk that is 


current everywhere 


about the unusual 
qualities of today’s 


Pierce-Arrow, has 





solid foundations in 





fact. There was never 





a Pierce-Arrow so 





fine — not at any price 


135 to 175 horsepower 


136’to 147" wheelbases 


FROM 
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DODGE OFFERS PROOF THAT IT PAYS 
TO FORGET CLAIMS AND LOOK AT FACTS 
WHEN YOU BUY A LOW-PRICED TRUCK 


T’S the easiest thing in the world to make claims about a low- 
if priced truck. Now Dodge—one of America’s pioneer manufac- 
turers of fine trucks—invites you to forget claims and “sales talk” 
and to judge truck values for yourself on a basis of cold, hard facts. 
No matter how much or how little you may know about trucks— 
Dodge is confident that the new, low-priced, 6-cylinder models will 
prove their advantages to you ... will sell themselves to you, strictly 
on their own merits. Then, when you know the facts, Dodge gladly 
leaves the decision up to your own intelligence. 


ALL DODGE 
COMMERCIAL 
CARS AND TRUCKS 
HAVE 4 MAIN 
BEARINGS AND 
4 PISTON RINGS 


ALL DODGE 
COMMERCIAL CARS 
AND TRUCKS HAVE 
OIL FILTER AND 
FULL PRESSURE 

LUBRICATION 





NO VALVE GRINDING FOR 30,000 
Think of the time and money saved! And Valve Seat 
Inserts also save gas and improve performance because 
they 
it gives Dodge a tremendous ad« 


ALL DODGE 
COMMERCIAL CARS 
AND TRUCKS HAVE 
VALVE SEAT INSERTS 





~ 4 


MILES AND MORE . .. 


make valves seat better. 
1 


A simple invention, yet 
antage. 


ALL DODGE 
COMMERCIAL CARS 








LONGER LIFE AND greater economy of operation... 
of course your Commercial Car or Truck engine 
will give more and better miles if every bearing 
(not just part of them) is oiled under pressure 


AND TRUCKS HAVE 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


LOWER UPKEEP COSTS and better performance are 
always guaranteed by better construction! Dodge 
Commercial Cars and Trucks have four main 
crankshaft bearings instead of the 3 bearings usu- 
ally found in low-priced models... have 4 rings 
on each piston, instead of the usual 3, and the 
result is better engine performance. 


ALL DODGE 
TRUCKS 
HAVE FULL~ 
FLOATING 
REAR AXLE 





POWER PLUS ECONOMY--Here’s another advantage 
that Dodge gives you, even in the lowest priced 
trucks. Dodge uses a Full-Floating Rear Axle — 
it’s far more sturdy, the most efficient way to 
transfer power to the drive wheels, more eco- 
nomical because service is reduced to a minimum. 


with clean, filtered lubricant. 


ALL DODGE TRUCKS 

HAVE ENGINE BLOCK 

OF CHROME-NICKLE 
MOLYBDENUM 





STOP QUICK, SAFE, SURE—Hydraulic Brakes are 
always equalized, work smoother. That's why 
you can stop a Dodge Truck with so little effort 
No ordinary pressed steel brake drums here- 


on Trucks and centrifuse brake drums on 
Commercial Cars for long, even wear. 


VERY Dodge Truck has all 
of the high-quality features 
shown here — features you 
might expect to find in trucks 





DEPENDABILITY AND long engine life are what 
you want, and this Dodge I-ngine Block of 
special, expensive alloy, is amazingly durable. 





6-CYLINDER — 1/2-TON CHASSIS— 131” wheel- 
base, extra deep channel frame, has all the 
mechanical advantages pictured above plus 
many more. Astonishing low price ... only 
$490, F.O. B. Factory, Detroit (Dual Wheels 
and bumpers extra.) 


costing two and three times as 
much. New Dodge models ac: 
tually have over two dozen ad: 
vantages that mean _ positive 
savings to you every mile you 
operate your truck. Only when 
you know the facts about to 
day’s truck values can you 
make every truck dollar do its 
full duty—make it buy the max- 
imum value. Whatever kind of 
truck you intend to buy ... at 
whatever price, even the lowest 
—spend ten minutes with your 


Dodge dealer and learn what} 


amazing advancements Dodge 
now offers you. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


YET 


ee 
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Dodge uses genuine Cast Iron brake drums | 
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Brokers’ Deal 

No class of businessmen has received a 
bigger dose of the New Deal than U. S. 
brokers. First the New Deal brought 
them business such as they have not had 
for months, business in volume and with 
Last week the Chicago 
Board of Trade shut up shop on Friday 
noon and on Monday noon instead of 1:30 
p.m, as usual. The reason for voluntarily 
abandoning the two half-day’s business 
was that brokers and Exchange employes 


’ were physically worn out by the rush of 
> June trading in grain. 


In Manhattan the New York Stock Ex- 
change reported transactions of 125,000,- 
000 shares in June, the biggest volume for 
any month on record except October 1929 
(141,000,000 shares). In the two months 
of May and June the Exchange had a 
tumover of 230,000,000, more than twice 
the total turnover of the preceding four 
months. 

But if the New Deal brought back the 
life blood of business to brokerage houses 
which had all but perished of anemia, 
brokers found themselves recovering in a 
new and severely regulated world. The 
New York Stock Exchange, trying to keep 
one jump ahead of the boot of Reform 
swinging vigorously from Washington, 
promulgated two new regulations: 

First it ruled that no market letter be 
issued by a brokerage house without a 
certified copy bearing the name of the 
writer and the approval of a member of 
the firm being filed for record. Object: 
to fix responsibility—for grammar, said 
one wag. 

Second it ruled that no broker could 
carry diréctly or indirectly a speculative 
account for any salesman or customer’s 
man of his firm or any other brokerage 
house. Object: to secure disinterested ad- 
vice for customers, to strike at the evil of 
customer’s men giving advice from which 
they hope to profit on their own specula- 
lions. 


Evidence of how the Exchange has been 
successful in tightening its belt of restric- 
tions was the announcement last week that 
the famed argument between the Ex- 
change and Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
(Time, May 8 et seq.) had been settled. 
The Exchange appeared to have won its 
point: that Allied would have to give its 
stockholders the information which the 
Exchange considered due them. The de- 
tails of this agreement were not made pub- 
lic last week but Orlando Weber of Allied 
Wrote to his shareholders telling them that 
a joint statement by the Exchange and 
Allied would soon be issued, that Allied 
stock would not be dropped from the 
Exchange. 

Drug, Disincorporated 

Last week Anno Domini 1929 turned in 
its well-interred grave. The anti-trust laws 
in decades past have dispersed great cor- 
porations: Standard Oil. the tobacco trust, 
the sugar trust. But the anti-trust laws 
never stopped men from taking the advice 
given by every U. S. dollar: e pluribus 
uium. The mergers of 1929 carried that 








advice to extremes if not to absurdity. 
The ghost of 1929 had last week the 
grim task of watching 1933 prepare to 
do what the anti-trust laws had never 
done, and saw one of the gigantic corpora- 
tions which 1929 had created out of big 
and little ones, voluntarily and deliberately 
decide to disband—saw, grimmest of all, 
the financial community giving tacit ap- 
proval to the act. 

A. H. Diebold, president of Drug Inc., 
last week sent a letter to his 30,000 stock- 
holders inviting them to vote Aug. 7 on 
splitting up Drug Inc. into five companies. 
What is more he told his stockholders that 





Ke ystone 








Underwood & Underwood 
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Alspirin (bought from the Alien Property 
Custodian in 1919), Mum, California 
Syrup of Figs, etc. 

It was evident in the beginning that the 
marriage between these two parties could 
never be complete. For Sterling would 
have lost much of its market if its na- 
tionally famed products had been sold 
only in Rexall and Liggett stores, and con- 
versely United Drug’s manufactures 
could not be distributed by Sterling—they 
were for sale exclusively by Rexall stores. 
Therefore the two spouses could beget no 
common offspring. Yet they at once pro- 
ceeded to adopt children. The adoptions 
were made in the joint name of Drug Inc., 
but were really of two kinds: 

1) The groom’s adoptions consisting of 
several drug store chains: B. & R. Drug 








Blank-Stoller 


LIFE-SAVER’S NOBLE, IPANA’S BRISTOL, VAPORUB’S RICHARDSON 


Profits (estimated): $850,000; 2,200,000; $2,900,000. 


Drug Inc.’s directors had come to the 
unanimous conclusion that the company 
would be better off as five independent 
units than as one. A business world that 
in 1929 would have been aghast at such a 
statement showed its feelings by bidding 
up Drug Inc. stock from 53 to 60 in the 
course of a few days. 

In the beginning (1928) Drug Inc. was 
a simple two-way union between a curi- 
ously assorted couple that had one thing 
in common: each earned about $6,000,000 
a year. The groom was Louis Kroh Lig- 
gett’s United Drug Co. The business of 
United Drug was and is to manufacture 
drugs and other drug store items for sale 
exclusively by its own retailers, in chief 
10,000-0dd Rexall Drug Stores. While 
United Drug’s original business was manu- 
facturing not retailing, some of its Rexall 
dealers had from time to time decided to 


retire from business and Mr. Liggett’s 
company had bought them out. Hence 


sprang United Drug’s subsidiary, Louis K. 
Liggett Co., which in 1928 operated a 
chain of 500 drug stores in the U. S. In 
addition United Drug owned 75% of the 
stock (recently sold) of Boots, a similar 
drug chain in England 

The bride in this marriage was A. H. 
Diebold’s Sterling Products. which came 
from a different sort of family. Sterling 
did no retailing but manufactured a large 
assortment of patent medicines which it 
had bought up in the course of years. It 
made Cascarets, Danderine, Phillips’ Milk 


of Magnesia, Fletcher’s Castoria, Bayer’s 





Stores (1928), May Drug Stores (1929), 
Wolff Wilson Drug Co. (1929), Owl Drug 
Co. (1930). 

2) The bride’s adoptions consisting of 
manufacturers of national trade market 
articles: Life Savers, Inc. (1929), Three- 
in-One Oil Co. (1929), Bristol-Myers 
(1929), Household Products, Inc. 
Vick Chemical Co. (1930). 

Several of the latter, however, were full 
grown businesses accepted into Drug Inc. 
on the understanding that they were to 
maintain private establishments of their 
own. For example: 


(1930), 


@ Life Savers, originated by a chocolate 
manufacturer in Cleveland, did not do well 
till 1913 when a group headed by Edward 
J. Noble, a Manhattan advertising man, 
bought them and set them up in business 
in a serious way. Then their success was 
tremendous, and when Life Savers, Inc 
was adopted iito Drug Inc.. Mr. Noble 
stayed on as president of the company, 
actual operating head. 

@ Bristol-Myers, taken in a few months 
later, was an old family business, maker of 
several estimable and well established 
products: Sal Hepatica, Ipana Tooth 
Paste, Gastrogen Tablets, Ingram’s Shav- 
ing Cream. The Bristols like Mr. Noble 
remained in charge of their company 
Father William M. Bristol as chairman, 


Eldest Son Henry Platt Bristol as presi- 
dent, Second Son Lee Bristol as vice presi- 
dent in charge of advertising (known to 
all advertising men as a past president of 
the Association of National Advertisers). 
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and Third Son William M. Bristol Jr. as 
secretary. 

@ Dr. Porter’s Drug Store in Greensboro, 
N. C. gave the world two famous things. 
3chind its prescription counter labored a 
druggist named Lunsford Richardson. Wil- 
liam Sidney Porter (nephew of Dr. Por- 
ter) was one of his clerks. Clerk Porter 
soon went forth into the world and pro- 
duced short-stories under the nom de 
plume O. Henry. The late Druggist Rich- 
ardson remained behind the counter for 17 
years and being a dyspeptic gentleman 
who with just cause abhorred ipecac (then 
the common remedy for colds), invented 
a Magic Croup Salve which he named 
after his brother-in-law, Dr. Joshua Vick. 
In time Druggist Richardson became a 
manufacturer and Vick’s Magic Croup 
Salve became Vick’s VapoRub. His two 
sons, H. Smith Richardson and Lunsford 
Richardson, inherited the company. By 
1929 they had it earning $3,700,000 a 
year and they stayed with it when it went 
to Drug Inc. 

The theory by which Messrs. Noble of 
Life Savers, the Brothers Bristol of Bris- 
tol-Myers and H. Smith Richardson of 
Vick stayed with their companies (and 
joined Drug Inc.’s directorate), was that 
they knew best how to operate their own 
companies. Drug Inc. was to become an 
all-star team of drug manufacturers each 
continuing to play with all the skill that 
had made him a star—and mutual support 
was to make them better than ever. 

Last week’s decision meant but one 
thing: that mutual support was no longer 
considered as great an asset as inde- 
ponnetey: To begin with, United Drug’s 


-did a few months ago, 


TIME 


chain-store profits have long since van- 
ished, pmacipally because of the effect 
of depression on Louis K. Liggett Co., 
now in receivership (Time, April to). 
From the standpoint of supplying cash 
for Drug Inc.’s dividends, one of the big- 
gest members of the team was not supply- 
ing any support whatever. 

Second point was that the support had 
never proved to be so worthwhile or so 
possible as anticipated. In the matter 
of mouthwash how was United Drug to 
press its Mi3r, Life Savers its Oradol, 
Vicks its Voratone, and Bristol-Myers its 
Analka—without competition? In the 
matter of toothpaste how was Bristol- 
Myers to press its /pana, Sterling its 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, and United 
Drug its Rexall Milk of Magnesia Tooth 
Paste without competition? 

Third point was that the industrial fu- 
ture while looking less depressing than it 
looks equally un- 
certain, and each skipper of the Drug Inc. 
flotilla wants plenty of searoom to ride 
out whatever weather lies ahead. For most 
Drug Inc. products are specialties and in 
such a time those in charge of each spe- 
cialty want to be able to act quickly with- 
out interference. 

The prospective split up will not how- 
ever restore the status quo ante, for things 
have changed during the depression. The 
comparative value of the companies that 
went into Drug Inc. can be roughly meas- 
ured by the number of Drug Inc. shares 
issued to acquire them. The percentage 
of the costs of dissolution to be borne by 
each company is a guide to the manage- 
ment’s — of —— value: 
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with stainless ALLEGHENY METAL. Today they are 
building new type railway passenger cars for suburban 
service from this remarkable alloy. 
manent beauty with the strength of super steel and abso- 
lute immunity to all kinds of weather, ALLEGHENY 
METAL is proving ideal for this service. 
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Percentage 


of 
Costs Estimated* , 
Original of 1932 
Percentage Demerging Earnings 
Sterling Products.41 Te 49% $10,000,000 
United Drug... 34; t 20% 2,575,000 D 
Vick Chemical.. 3% 17% 2,900,000 
Bristol-Myers ... ei” 11 % 2,200,090 
Life Savers..... 4% 3% 850,000 
To Mr. Diebold, the tall, mild presi 
dent of Drug Inc., and his alter ego | 


aggressive Vice President W. E. Weiss 
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the dissolution of the holding company | 


means but a partial reduction of responsi- 
bility. This team will continue managing 
the same Sterling Products which they 
jut into the merger five years ago. 
Mr. Liggett, of United Drug, and partic. 
ularly George M. Gales, who heads its 
unfortunate Liggett Drug chain, can be 
said to leave the merger somewhat sadder 
than they entered it—because 
Drug alone has had a serious setback. On 
the other hand United Drug may con 
ceivably make the biggest progress of an 
ex-member of Drug Inc., for it has fol. 
lowed depression down to the bottom 
The millstone of real estate leases which 
bore down its Liggett Stores has been 
lifted by bankruptcy. Ergo, the happy 
wedding of five years is succeeded bya 
happy divorce. ; 


Kahn Explains 

The Capital of the U. S. is no summer 
resort. Last week Washington’s quasi 
tropical sun, blazing down upon the Cap- 
itol, did its best to drain the 
all men who went about their busines 
there. And perspiration stood upon the 
white fringed brow—as round and far 
more sunburned than the Capitol dome- 
of Senator Duncan Upshaw Fletcher. 

The venerable Senator might have been 
spared that ordeal. He might have re 
turned to his constituents and sat with 
proper refreshment under the palm trees 
where the Atlantic laps on Florida’s coral 
strand. His age, 74, entitled him to that 
surcease. Forty years asa holder of publi 
office—in the Florida Legislature, 3 
Mayor of Jacksonville, as U. S. Senator 
(for 24 consecutive years )—have dowere( 
him richly with the privileges of seniority 

Yet he stayed in Washington, by his 
own choice, in the service of his country 
As chairman of the Senate Banking & 
Currency Committee he still had the in- 
completed task of investigating the nm 
tion’s bankers with the aid of the com- 
mittee’s diligent counsel, Mr. Pecora. 0! 
Mr. Fletcher’s colleagues, Senator Glas 
had gone home and Senator Couzens t0 
London. The committee was thereby re 
lieved of two members who, when Joht 
Pierpont Morgan was on the stand, mot 
than once took the direction of the inquin 
into their own hands. Senator Fletcher 
insisted upon going on without them 
Never in his long political career had b 
been privileged, uninterrupted, to do s 
outstanding a public service. 

Last week in the course of that servit 
he had the pleasure of shaking hands wit 
famed Partner Otto Kahn of America: 


second biggest private banking house 
Kuhn, Loeb. Not having met Mr. Kab 


before, he was not only pleased but svt 


*E stimated by Dow Jones—no separate 
ports published since the companies joined Dnt 
Inc. D==Deficit. 
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And in view of the proved soundness of its cir- 
culation, it was inevitable that The Chicago 


Daily News should advance to the point where 
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prised to hear the banker, who prides 
himself on being one of the artistic in- 
telligentsia, lard his testimony day after 
day with such comments as the good 
Senator would have expected to meet in 
any “‘liberal”’ paper. 

At one moment Mr. Kahn paused to 
remark, “I know a great deal must be 
changed; I know the time is ripe to have 
it changed.” At another he damned stock 
gambling. Again & again he declared in a 
dozen different ways how deeply the ex- 
cesses of 1929 had shaken his faith in the 
capitalistic system: “We can only plead 
that we were young and that we were 
learning, and all experience is a costly ex- 
perience.” 

In the face of these disarmingly human 
opinions the Senator could well believe 
Mr. Kahn when he said (after admitting 
that some of his securities had been sold 
to his daughter on Dec. 30, 1930 estab- 
lishing a tax loss of $117,000): “If there 
is one subject on which my knowledge is 
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meet changing conditions 
without clumsiness or 
annoyance to investors. 4 
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less than it is on income tax returns, I 
do not know it.” 

Senator Fletcher was last week much 
vexed because the biggest news of the 
hearing did not come out while he was pre- 
siding. Behind his back United Press 
newshawks ferreted out a fact, given to 
the committee in confidence, that Kuhn, 
Loeb is controlled by four of its eleven 
partners: Felix Warburg with an 18% in- 
terest, Otto Kahn with a 14% interest, 
young John Schiff (son of the late Morti- 
mer Schiff, who inherited his father’s in- 
terest in the firm) 13%, Elisha Walker, 
1z%.* Also, 8% of the profits go into a 
pool for the senior partners. The remain- 
ing 34% are divided among the seven 
lesser partners, of whom the five juniors 
are exempted from sharing in losses. 

Capital contributed to the firm by the 
chief partners: 

John M. Schiff $6,500,000 
Felix Warburg 6.000.000 
Otto Kahn 2,500,000 
Elisha Walker , 1,000,000 

The facts brought out in the testimony 
itself were less novel, paralleled generally 
the discoveries about Morgan & Co.: 

q@ Mr. Kahn had paid no income taxes 
in 1930, 1931, 1932. 

@ Kuhn, Loeb like Morgan & Co. had 
invited friends to share in its stock flota- 
tions, its list including Percy A. Rocke- 
feller, Charles E. Mitchell, Albert H. 
Wiggin, W. H. Williams, Newcomb Carl- 

*Newest partner, able Elisha Walker, 53, made 
his name as head of the investment house of Blair 
& Co. and later headed Transamerica Corp. A 
bankless banker after Amadeo Peter Giannini 
ousted him from Transamerica (Time, Feb. 22, 
1932), he joined Kuhn, Loeb. 
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ton, Leonor F. Loree, Robert S. Lovet; 
Samuel Rea, Frederick H. Ecker. 

@ Kuhn, Loeb from 1927 to 1931 had 
netted $12,000,000 in floating 64 bond 
issues and $2,930,000 in floating six stock 
issues. 

@ Kuhn, Loeb advised the Pennsylvani 
Railroad when it wished to buy other 
roads for future consolidation to form the 
Pennroad Corp. and offer its common 
stock to the Pennsylvania stockholders 
For assistance in floating this issue Kuhn 


Loeb got options on four blocs of 125,00 | Rig i 


a 


«4 
| “RG 
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Pennroad shares each and exercised two 
of them at a profit of $2,701,000. 

@ Asked about Kuhn, Loeb’s flotation oj 
$90,000,000 in bonds (now in default) for 
the Mortgage Bank of Chile, Mr. Kahy 
exclaimed poignantly: “Ah that is a ven 
sore point!” After selling the bonds to 
the public, Kuhn, Loeb had advanced 
$8,000,000 of its own money, now also 
tied up, and its actual losses amounted to 
$600,000 compared to a profit of $370,000 
on the issues sold. 


-— 6 
Happy Foley 

Of all U. S. judges who occupy then- 
selves with what dead people leave bi 
hind, most famed is the Surrogate of New 
York County, James A. Foley. Last week 
this good & able Tammany man wound w 
the toughest job in his long career. 

Ella Virginia von Echtzel Wendel was 
hardly in her grave before heirs far fron 
apparent began to clamor for a slice of the 4 
fortune which old John Gottlieb Wende 
had founded in the fur trade and then| 
grounded in Manhattan. Whole Europea 
villages claimed Wendel blood. From 
Brooklyn came a dull-witted house-painter 
who, as the self-styled son of the last mal 
Wendel, laid siege to the whole estate 
was sentenced to jail for conspiracy. On 
by one Surrogate Foley eliminated 2,294 
claims. After eleven months of spectacu: 
lar hearings four fifth-degree relatives set- 
tled for $2,125,000. All suits to break th 
will were dropped. Last week $40,000,000 
was the estimate of the estate’s value. Ii 
that estimate is correct, then $7,000,00 
(174%) will go to each of the following 

Drew University, Madison, N. J. ae 

Nanking Theological Seminary 

New York Society for Ruptured & Crip 
pled 

Manhattan’s Flower Hospital 

St. Christopher’s Home for Children 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. l 

Surrogate Foley rubbed his hands ovet 
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Tin Cans Full 


Last week tin plate production boome 
up to 100% of capacity—highest level i! 
its 40 years of history. But not sine 
the trust-forming days of William Bate 
man Leeds, the one & only tin plate king 
has there been a tin plate industr 
separate and distinct. “Tin Plate” Leet 
and his fabulous friends, Judge William 
Moore, promoter extraordinary, and Dan 
iel Gray (“Czar”) Reid, tossed their t! 
plate trust into U. S. Steel Corp. at! 
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DANGEROUS 


(uiding a canoe through 
churning white water, 
around exposed rocks and 
over unseen menaces 

this is “dangerous busi- 
ness” indeed, demanding 
a sure hand, knowledge of 
the currents, and abso- 
lute control of the craft. 


| "We must 


be ready 


to Swing into action on a moment's notice | 


That takes modern methods 


... it's DANGEROUS BUSINESS 


to lose control” 
Panis ... fast, sure,decisive... 


this is the demand made upon 
every enterprise that wishes to take 
fullest advantage of today’s oppor- 
tunities. 
Rehabilitation is the order of the 
day. Old methods .. . obsolete, 
worn-out equipment... yesterday’s 


ideas... all these must be ruthlessly 


discarded as the competition for 
business becomes more intense. 

In a thousand and one ways, 
\ddressograph-Multigraph prod- 
ucts are providing ACTION to 
record, tabulate, follow-up and con- 
trol those vital facts upon which the 
success of any enterprise depends. 

Whether your business is large 
or small, ask the Addressograph- 
Multigraph man to demonstrate how 
this ACTION equipment can make 
and save money for you, while pay- 


ing for itself. 


Consult the “Where to Buy It” section of your telephone directory for name of nearest Sales 


Agent, or write direct to {ddressograph- Vultigraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. See our 
exhibit at A Century of Progress, Booths 7-8-9, Group J, First Floor, General Exhibits Building 
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MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS © EVERY DAY 











MODEL 100 
MULTICRAPH 


For quick type-printing 
of business forms, letters, 
bulletins, ete., at greatly 
reduced costs. Low prices 
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MODEL 700 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 
For speedy name-and- 
data writing in mailing, 
order routine, billing, ac- 
counting, etc. Easy terms 





Use Certified Address- 
ograph-Multigraph 
Supplies toassure the 
finest possible qual- 
ity of results, at the 
lowest possible cost 
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price which made the Elder John Pier- 
pont Morgan groan. What they did keep 
was the tin can trust. Today most tin 
plate is made by steel companies and most 
tin plate is used by can companies. For 
American Can is no longer a trust but 
merely the biggest concern in a com- 
petitive field. 

Thus the present tin plate boom is in 
reality a tin can boom, for as every one 
knows tin cans are not made of tin but of 
sheet steel thinly coated with tin. Ex- 
ports have soared with the slumping dol- 
lar. Nearly 20,000,000 lb. of oil tins were 
recently ordered for the Far East where 
after the oil is used they are freely bought 
& sold for home-building, wagon repairs 
and other purposes. 

In the U. S. can-makers’ inventories are 
low and a large fruit & vegetable pack is 
expected. The Hawaiian pineapple pack 
is estimated at 8,000,000 cases against 
5,000,000 last year. 

Messrs. Moore, Reid & Leeds wound up 
and ran their companies like small boys 
playing with toy trains. When they re- 
tired wita enormous promoting profits, 
they carried the same methods into their 
glittering social life. “Tin Plate” Leeds 
paid his first wife $1,000,000 for a divorce. 
His widow managed to wed Prince Chris- 
topher of Greece and his son married and 
was divorced by Princess Xenia of Rus- 
sia.* Judge Moore’s two prides were a 
stable of 70 horses and a $19,000 fur coat, 
most expensive garment ever worn by a 
U. S. male. Czar Reid specialized in par- 
ties. 

Their companies (which also included 
Diamond Match and National Biscuit) 
waxed great but under less exciting man- 
agement. Today the tin plate trade points 
to the bulky, genial, 200-lb. president of 
McKeesport Tin Plate as its only char- 
acter who even remotely approaches the 


*The Leeds trust established for luxurious Son 
William is said to have yielded $800,000 a year 
throughout the Depression. 


legendary trio of Moore, Reid & Leeds. 
Edwin Robert Crawford learned steel as 
an auditor but instead of picking the high 
road of promotion to glory, he built his 
own plant in 1902. McKeesport grew up 
to be one of the largest independent mak- 
ers of plate. Individualistic, patriarchal to 

















Mr. & Mrs. CRAWFORD 
He planted their farm with rolling miils. 


employes, President Crawford proudly 
boasts that by staggering work he has 
laid off no men, that he has paid 1929 
dividends throughout the Depression. His 
plants, thoroughly modern, are within a 
stone’s throw of the old Crawford farm 
where he built a palatial home so that he 
could hear the rumble of the rolling mills 
from his bedroom window. But instead of 
winding up companies like his predeces- 
sors, Steelman Crawford for exercise 
winds up the huge collection of clocks in 
his barn. 
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Engaged. The Hon. Nancy Phylk 


\ 
r 


Louise Astor, 24, only daughter of En:| 


land’s famed Lord and Lady Astor; ap 
Lord Gilbert James Heathcote-Dryp. 
mond-Willoughby de Eresby, 25, horse. 


racing heir of the Second Earl of Anca.’ 


ter; in London where the Hon. Phyllis ha 
been working in a West End real estay 
office. 

Married. John Paschall Davis, 24, sq 
of U. S. Ambassador-at-large Norma 


Hezekiah Davis; and Evelyn Ames, 2;} 


daughter of Botany Professor Oakes Ame 
of Harvard; in North Easton, Mass. 


—- 





Married. Dorothy Benjamin Cary 


(Ingram), 40, widow of Enrico Caruso! 


and Dr. Charles Adams Holder, 60, in 
habitant of Paris; in Paris. 
—_* 
Married. Martha Munro Ferguso 
25, daughter of Arizona’s famed, comely 
Mrs. Isabella Greenway whose glamorou 
history includes ranching, cattle-raising 
copper-mining, acting as bridesmaid fo 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt Roosevelt, se- 
onding the Roosevelt nomination in Chi- 
cago; and Charles (‘“‘Chuck’’) Breaste 
34, son of famed Archeologist Jame 
Henry Breasted; at Mrs. Greenway: 
ranch near Tyrone, N. Mex. 





pe 

Separated. Mary Pickford, 40, ani 
Douglas Fairbanks, 50, long reputed the 
happiest couple in Hollywood, after thre 
vears of incompatibility. Wed in 1092 
they were never apart for as much asi 
night for almost ten years, were nevet 
separated for an evening meal until Fair 
banks joined the Masons in 1926 and hal 
to spend one dinner hour a week at thi 
lodge. Warned by friends that such devo- 
tion was a mistake, Mary Pickford e 
claimed: “We figure that our lives are to 
short as it is.” In 1930 Fairbanks, foni 
of traveling, went globe trotting alon 
Last week he wired her from London thi 
she would have to pay for the upkeep ¢ 
“Pickfair,” their Beverly Hills home. 1 
the Press, she wept, confirmed the separ 
tion, hinted at divorce. 

ee 

Divorced. John Borden, 49, oil ty 
coon, “Millionaire Explorer’; by Cour: 
ney Letts Stillwell Borden, 34; Chicag 
socialite once previously married; in Ren 


Died. Roscoe Conkling (“Fatty”) Ar 
buckle, 46, globular oldtime cinemacto! 
of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 4 
though acquitted of manslaughter alte 
the death of one Virginia Rappe eleve 
years ago, the malodorous — evident 
brought out at the trial dropped him ! 
obscurity; resulted in the appointment | 
President Harding’s Postmaster Genet 
Will H. Hays as public apologist for Ho: 
lywood. 


Died. Albert Russel Erskine, 62, pres 
dent of Studebaker Corp.; by his ow 
hand (pistol); in South Bend. Alabame 
horn, he quit school at 16, turned boot 
keeper, climbed to fame up the long ladé 
of accountancy. As _ head auditor ‘ 
American Cotton Co., he got his big chant 
when Yale & Towne (locks) asked him! 
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peruse their books, promptly made him 
treasurer. In 1911 he went to Studebaker 
in the same capacity, was soon jumped to 
president of the company which Harry 
and Clement Studebaker, wagon makers, 
had founded in 1852. President Erskine 
rode the 1921 deflation unharmed, a man- 
agerial feat cited in many a textbook. And 
in this depression President Erskine made 
money until 1932. Then he tried to swing 
the biggest motor merger of the year— 
purchase of White Motor Co. (trucks). 
Studebaker borrowed to finance the deal, 
but a few White stockholders prevented 
Studebaker from taking title to the assets. 
Studebaker found itself strapped and the 
upshot was a “friendly” receivership last 
March. The organization was held to- 
gether under the management of Receivers 
Paul Gray Hoffman and Harold Vance, 
Studebaker’s two able vice presidents: but 
lately President Erskine has not even had 
an office at the plant. First citizen of 
South Bend, he left a note for his adopted 
son: “Russel, I can’t go on any longer.” 


~ 








Died. Hipolito Irigoyen, 85, twice 
president (1916-22; 1928-30) of Argen- 
tina; of a throat cancer; in Buenos Aires 
where he had lived a virtual prisoner since 
being overthrown by General Uriburu in 
1930. 





MEDICINE 


Protective Placenta 


Few babies under six months catch 
measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria or in- 
fantile paralysis. Why, asked Drs. Charles 
Fremont McKhann Jr. & F. T. Chu of 
Harvard’s pediatrics department. 

Other investigators think the infants get 
their immunity from their mother’s blood 
or milk. But there are arguments against 
that conception. A more tenable theory: 
the rapidly multiplying fetal and infant 
cells may establish a general protection 
called “tissue immunity.” If so, opined 





Drs. McKhann & Chu, the placenta 
(after-birth) must contain substances 
which would prevent measles, scarlet 


fever, diphtheria and infantile paralysis 
in older children. With this idea they 
made some water extracts of after-births. 

First they proved on guinea pigs, rabbits 
and themselves that the placental extracts 
were not poisonous and caused no sex 
derangements. Then on guinea pigs, rab- 
bits and monkeys they demonstrated that 
the extract neutralized diphtheria toxin 
ind infantile paralysis virus, and caused 
scarlet fever rashes to blanch. By good 
lortune 15 children who never had had 
measles were exposed to measles in Drs. 
McKhann & Chu’s hospital. Ordinarily 
tvery one of them would have caught it. 
‘0 the doctors took a small risk by in- 
jecting each child with the placental ex- 
tract. Fourteen children showed no signs 
of measles. The fifteenth had a mild at- 
tack. 

Last week the Journal of the American 
Medical Association took note of Drs. 
McKhann & Chu’s work and applauded: 
“Certainly . a new approach to the 
prophylaxis and treatment of infectious 


” 


diseases,’ 
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Advertisement of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co.= 


ENGINEERING INSURANCE 





Magniscope 


Newest’ instrument for examining 
steam power boilers, for detecting in 
them a subtle form of metal distress, 
is Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company’s magniscope 
—a device seeming as out of place in a 
boiler as surgeons’ tools in a black- 
smith shop. Throwing an image from 
a periscope’s prism through magnify- 
ing lenses to an eyepiece, the magni- 
scope introduces metallurgists’ meth- 


4 








INsIpE A DruM 
. an inspector crawls. . 


. peers 
ods to the detection of boilers’ most 
insidious disease—caustic embrittle- 
ment. With its magniscope ‘‘ Hartford 
Steam Boiler’? combats a metal-weak- 
ening ailment, which, if not quickly de- 
tected, forces premature retirement, 
at times even causes an explosion. 
Because caustic embrittlement quietly 
breeds in portions of steel plate hidden 
beneath the overlap of a boiler’s seam, 
“Hartford Steam Boiler’? has continu- 
ously developed improvements in de- 
tection methods. Years back, cooper- 
ating with research engineers, the 
Company pinned blame to a feed wa- 
ter impurity, which under certain 
chemical conditions attacks stressed 


steel (at rivet holes, at tube ends), eats 
in an irregular line the cement from be- 
microscopic 


tween steel crystals— 





MAGNISCOPE 
. introduces metallurgists’ methods 


much as mortar might be chipped from 
between the bricks of a wall. During 
infancy these fissures can be found 
only by a high-powered microscope; in 
their maturity they can be seen by the 
eye—cracklike openings often many 
inches in length. The metal is eaten 
through as cleanly as cutworms sever 
melon vines, as disastrously as termites 
(Time, May 29) tunnel timbers, 





Squirming through the manhole of a 
boiler that shows symptoms of caustic 
embrittlement, a ‘‘Hartford Steam 
Boiler’’ inspector, with his magni- 
scope, crawls to holes from which the 
rivets have been drilled. Into a hole 
he the magniscope, peers 
through it to find a new-born fissure 
perhaps no wider than .ooo2 of an 
inch, no deeper than a scratch. To 
photograph this he clamps the instru- 
ment in place, fastens a camera to the 
eyepiece, snaps the fissure 100-times 
magnified. 

Not necessarily dangerous in their 
early stages, incipient caustic embrittle- 
ment may sometimes be re- 
moved by reaming out rivet holes, 
scraping plates; can be prevented by 
watching feed water. 

Originally caustic embrittlement trou- 
bled boiler owners only where natural 
feed water carried an overdose of so- 
dium carbonate; today this disease 
may be encountered anywhere. With 
the introduction of high-pressure boil- 
ers (pressures have been stepped up to 
300, 600, even 1,800 pounds per square 
inch), owners pour chemicals into feed 
water, or otherwise treat it, to prevent 
the scale from which tubes in high- 
pressure boilers overheat, soften and 
rupture. Most commonly employed 


focuses 


fissures 


in scale-preventing water treatments 
are sodium compounds. 


Under pres- 





NEW-BORN FIssuRE 
. quietly breeds in boiler’s seam 


sure and heat some of these become 
sodium hydroxide, harmless when 
present with sufficient other materials 
termed inhibitants, otherwise concen- 
trating in the fine passages of riveted 
seams, inciting embrittlement. Unless 
found and checked, the condition pro- 
gresses to the point where the affected 
boiler weakens dangerously. 

From the time it hunted embrittle- 
ment with a pocket magnifying glass, 
“Hartford Steam Boiler” has 
guarded owners against this 
disease, saved 


safe- 


dread 


many boilers, many 

thousands of dollars. 
To technical-minded, and other interested 
readers who write, Hartford Steam Boiler In 


spection and Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, sends its reprint of an illustrated 


article about caustic embrittlement. 
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WEIGHT, 7 OUNCES 


Someday instead of using razor, blades, shaving 
soap and cream, brush and strop... you'll | 
shave with a Schick Dry Shaver. 


SHAVES CLOSE AND CLEAN. You can | 
learn to shave as close and clean as you want 
with the Dry Shaver. You cannot possibly cut, | 
scrape or hurt yourself, for no moving part | 
touches the skin. Shave twice or ten times a 
day. Shave in the dark, in bed or an easy chair. | 
30,000 MEN AND MANY WOMEN use 
the Dry Shaver. (Women remove hair from 
their legs and underarms by this gentlest means 
of all.) Many of them paid $25 for their Dry 
Shavers. Success has increased production so 
the price is now $15. 

IF NOT SOLD IN YOUR TOWN send $15 
to us (in Canada $17.50) and we will mail you 
a Dry Shaver—fully guaranteed. Dealers in 
most cities sell Schick Dry Shavers and will 
gladly demonstrate them for you. See our dis- 
play in A CENTURY OF PROGRESS in Chicago. 


SCHICK 


DRY SHAVER 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast: — Schick Dry Shaver Distributors, 
Reno, Nevada. Canadian Distributor:—Schick Dry 
Shaver, Ltd., Westmount, Quebec. 


“What’s Ahead ~ 
for Stock Prices 


Wi AT is the outlook for business and 
the security markets during the next 
few months? What stocks look attractive 
at these levels? 

















Investors interested in the present situa- 
tion will find a clear-cut Stock Market 
forecast based on the opinions of leading 
financial authorities in the latest UNITED 


OPINION Bulletin. 
Send for Bulletin T.M.8. FREE 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ rr Boston, Mass. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Prepares for college or business. 
Supervised study. Lower 


Fully accredited. 

Able faculty. Small classes. 

School for small boys in new separate building. 
0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside 
All Best health record. 


Housemother. R. 
swimming pool. 
Catalog 35th year. icker, Pres., Col. N. J. 
Perkins, H. M. 





athletics. 
Or. 3. 3, Wi 


Box T, Fork Union, Virginia. 
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Cruise 

While other schoolboys were packing up 
to go home last month, a group at Tabor 
Academy was busy painting, rigging and 
bending on sails on a go-ft. auxiliary 
schooner, the Tabor-Boy. Tabor is on 
Buzzards Bay, Mass., near an old whaling 
town. It was reorganized in 1916 by 
Headmaster Walter Huston Lillard, Dart- 
mouth man and Oxonian who had been 
assistant to the headmaster of Andover 
since 1907. His 150 boys sail, row, cruise, 
hold cutter drills. Every spring they are 


taken on a cadet-training cruise to Cen- 


“You'll shave with it” | 


tral America. They may join a “Sea 
Scout” unit (nautical branch of the Boy 
Scouts) under the direction of Captain 
James P. Lewis of the Naval Reserve. 

Last week, having prettied up the trim 
Tabor-Boy, 18 Sea Scouts (none over 16 
years) manned her for an eight-week 
cruise to the World’s Fair. With Head- 
master Lillard and Captain Lewis in com- 
mand, the boys were assigned regular 
watches, holding all posts from able sea- 
man up through bos’n and quartermaster 
to first mate. They sailed the Tabor-Boy 
down to New York, putt-putted up the 
Hudson to Albany where the 85-ft. masts 
were unstepped to clear the bridges along 
the canal to Buffalo and the Great Lakes. 
At ports of call along the way the Sea 
Scouts planned to visit schoolmates and 
other Sea Scouts. 





Land School 


Recurrently many a scholar looks back 
wistfully at the early days of Johns Hop- 
kins University. It was housed in some 


plain Baltimore buildings which people 
thought resembled a piano factory. But 
its President Daniel Coit Gilman slo- 


| ganed: “Men, not bricks and mortar.” 


In the early 1880’s Abraham Flexner 
was a student there, while Dr. Richard 
Theodore Ely was busy founding its chair 
of economic science. Largely out of Dr. 
Flexner’s enthusiasm for the Johns Hop- 
kins method came the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study he is building in Princeton 
(Time, March 27 et ante). Out of Dr. 
Ely’s came news last week that he—now 
an internationally famed economist— 
would open a School of Land Economics 
in Manhattan next autumn. 

When Dr. Ely was 77, he took to wife 
one of his onetime students, Margaret 
Hahn, and last year he became father of 
an 8-lb. boy. When that boy, William 
Brewster, goes to college he will doubtless 
study the Elementary Economics which 
his father wrote. But if the school which 
Dr. Ely was launching last week lives up 
to its founder’s purposes, William Brew- 
ster Ely and his generation wil also have 
a far better chance than college students 
of today to learn about the thing that has 
been Dr. Ely’s intellectual passion for 
more than 50 years. Of his land school, 
Dr. Ely said last week: “It is something 
epoch-making.” To understand what he 
meant it is necessary to have some con- 
ception of what land—Land whence taxes 
come, Land on which houses are built, 
Land which produces things—has meant 
to Dr. Ely. 





When he left Johns Hopkins in 189; 
Dr. Ely went to the University of Wis | 
consin, practiced real estate, studied how. 
ing, organized an Institute for Economic} 
Research. The main purpose of the ]).| 
stitute was to study what Dr. Ely cal} 
the “dynamic problems” of the land; jy) 
find more of them, Dr. Ely moved it ty} 
Chicago in 1925. Last winter he brough 
it to New York which is, to him, “a labo. 
ratory for experiments on a large scale. 
In Radburn, N. J., he now lives in a| 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Dr. Ety 
For his baby, a new epoch. 


model housing development which | 
planned for John D. Rockefeller Jr. Dr 
Ely this spring in Manhattan he!d seminar 
in land economics, found enough interes 
in them to justify the school. For backing 
he went to Owen D. Young, John \ 
Davis, Frank O. Lowden, Philip A. Ber 
son. Last week he had enough support to 
announce that the school would open nex 
October. 

Dr. Ely plans to limit his engolment t 
300, mostly adult post-graduates. Ther 
were 600 applicants last week. The thre 
year course with himself and other lan 
experts in charge will cover land utiliz 
tion, housing, planning, zoning, real prop: 
erty law, architecture, assessments a) 
taxes, regionalism, public policy and s 
cial control. It will have two mottoes 
the one Dr. Gilman gave Johns Hopkin 
and another one, its own: “Under all, th] 
Land.” 

eae eee | 
Teachers, Rubes 

Last week the chief excitement in th} 

world of education was provided by tha’ 


horrendous figure, that national scapt} 
goat, THE BANKER. He was twi 
flayed. 


First in Milwaukee, where met the Fee 
eration of Teachers, a trade union wil! 
8,000 members affiliated with the A. F.' 
L., Vice President Abraham Lefkowil 
screamed: “The bankers produce a finat 
cial crisis and then manipulate that cris 
for their own further financial gain. .. 
They then hypocritically cry for redut 
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tion in taxes and hence for reductions in 
wages.” Cried President Henry Richard- 
son Linville: “We can easily believe that 
a great banker may develop a supreme 
contempt for education, while with one 
hand he compels the legislature of the 


teachers, and with the other . . . avoids 
the charges of Federal income tax laws.” 
Qn and on it went. 

Next in Chicago convened the National 
Education Association. Retiring President 


CONCENTRATED 


Empire State to reduce the salaries of | 


Joseph Rosier Leduoff: “When as a con- | 


dition of making loans, the banking inter- 
ests of Chicago, Boston, New York or 
any other community attempt to tell the 
educational authorities how to run their 
schools, they are stepping outside their 
sphere.” Said NEA’s Publications Direc- 
tor Joy Elmer Morgan: “America is in 
the midst of a struggle between Democ- 
racy and the caste system fostered by the 
great financial czars. . . .” On and on it 
went. 

Despite salary reductions, more than 
10,000 teachers got to the Chicago con- 
vention and, as the high point of the 
week, flocked around a loud-speaker to 
listen to the voice of Owen D. Young. 

Five years ago, when the old school- 
house in his native Van Hornesville, 
N. Y., burned down, Mr. Young gave a 
new one whose eventual cost may be 
$1,000,000. The handsome, well-equipped 
school, with teachers’ homes across the 
way, was built by local artisans without 
the aid of contractor. On a bronze tablet 
listing the builders Mr. Young appears 
as “Rocking Chair Consultant.” In his 
speech last week he called his school, with 
its radio, cinema, library, swimming pool 
and playgrounds, “the social centre of the 
community.” Said he: “In that field it 
is doing what our churches used to do. 
Regret it as we may... the churches 

. have lost their cultural emanation 
and social discipline which was so effec- 
tive and so dominant in our earlier days. 
In the country the school is their legiti- 
mate successor. . . . It is a social instru- 
ment. 

“I know the little red schoolhouse. 

It was the companion of the log cabin. 
Both were the magnificent creations of a 
pioneer people fighting a great frontier, 
not of physical hardships alone, but of 
intellectual sparseness as well. . . . Lit- 
trature and art should celebrate their 
glory, and there we should leave them. 
They are the outworn instruments of an 
earlier day. 

“In those early days . the city was 
aplace of culture, the country a land of 
tubes.” . . . Today this may all be re- 
versed. The country may be the land of 
culture... . But we will not get this 
change in country life without good 
schools . . . the key which will unlock 
the country for modern living. 

“A neighbor of mine, to whom I had 
loaned some money, explained that he 
could not repay it on its due date by say- 
ing: ‘It is all Owen Young’s fault. He 
made my boys and girls want a bath- 
toom.’ ” 

President Glenn Frank of the University 
of Wisconsin in remarking the battle royal 
between the forces of “inflexible tradition” 
and those of “flexible intelligence,” coun- 
sled the teachers to bring the latter to 
bear upon their problems. 
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The Ilg-Spot-Kooler is the answer to the 
1933 demand for a com pletely self-contained 
mechanical cooler, and can be operated from 
any light circuit and a water supply. 


Che Ilg-Spot-Kooler consists of an Ilg 
twin compressor enclosed in the bottom of 
the cabinet, a double cooling coil and an 
[lg self-cooled motor propeller fan for dis- 
tributing the air . the most advanced 
idea in economical mechanical cooling. 
Specifications are as follows: Cooling Capacity 
', ton... Air Delivery—28o cu. ft. per min. . . 
Overall Dimensions of Cabinet-—18” deep; 30” wide; 
48" high .. . Net Weight—350 lbs. . . . Packed Size 

19 cu. ft . Current—r1oo to 125 volts, A.C. 
singlephase or D.C Motor Size—!2 H.P 
Cabinet of wood, select walnut veneer . . . Sturdy 
construction, compact, noiseless . Included as 
standard equipment—rs5 ft. of flexible electric con 
nector and special rubber tubing for attaching to 
water faucet. 

Che Ilg-Spot-Kooler is guaranteed under a 
single nameplate by Ilg. Write today for 
complete data and prices. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2847 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 








ILG-SPOT-KOOLER 


@ FOR PRIVATE OFFICES — SMALL 
STORES—HOMES and HOT SPOTS 
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Citizen Biographized 

Carr— Phyllis Bentley — Macmillan 
($2). 
To write the life of a plain man with 
all the pomp & circumstance of a full- 
dress biography might seem a satirical 
idea; in unkinder hands than Phyllis Bent- 
ley’s such a book might be a reductio ad 
absurdum of both subject and method. 
But Authoress Bentley’s intentions and 
accomplishment are honorably serious. 
Though she sets the stage with such rev- 
erent care that the reader expects a no- 
table if not tycoonish hero, the curtain has 
not been up long before alert spectators 
realize that the spectacle will be unspec- 
tacular. Authoress Bentley succeeds, how- 
ever, in transfiguring her average man into 
a man-sized hero. Says she: “Why 
should not one of the crowd, one of those 
who maintain, those who transmit, have a 
standard biography written for him with 
as much justification as one of the celeb- 
rities, one of those who improve?” Carr 
makes her question superfluously rhetori- 
cal 

Like Jnheritance (Time, Sept. 12), Carr 
is a novel of Yorkshire, its background the 
textile industry of the West Riding.* Hero 
Carr’s father was an absconding scoundrel, 
but that did not prevent Millman Ainsley 
from paying for young Carr’s education, 
taking him into the mill and making him 
junior partner in Carr, Carr & Ainsley. In 
return, Carr was supposed to be a credit to 
the firm and to marry Ainsley’s nice but 
not very attractive daughter Catherine. 
Carr was a success in a business way, but 
before he was old enough to realize his 
other duty he fell desperately in love with 
Cordelia, daughter of his father’s worst 
enemy. In spite of unanimous opposition 
they married and were forgiven, but Carr 
lost his chance of a fortune. He prospered, 
however, and when old Mr. Ainsley died, 
Carr was managing the firm and making a 
pretty penny for Catherine, who had in- 
herited a controlling interest. All might 
have been well with Carr and his family 
if Catherine’s heart had not been bigger 
than her brain. Lomas, Cordelia’s rapscal- 
lion brother, had been courting her for 
years, and though Catherine despised him 
she finally gave in, to discover too late 
that she had made the mistake of her life. 

To save Carr’s name from being 
dragged in the mud by Lomas, Catherine 
withdrew her capital from the firm, left 
Yorkshire forever with her ill-meaning 
husband. Carr saved what he could from 
the firm’s wreck, but from then on it was 
hard scratching all the way. Other disas- 
ters came: His only daughter died of 
pneumonia; one of his sons was killed in 
the War: the other lost an arm, married a 
girl his parents disapproved of. When 
Carr came to die he had worked hard. 
done his best. though he had little wealth 
to show for it. But he had grandchildren 
and friends, and a wife who still loved 
him. 

The Author is a writing example of 
what a woman can do in a man’s world 


besides getting married. Born & brought 





*Carr, an earlier work than Jnheritance, was 
first published in England in 1929. 


up in Yorkshire’s West Riding, in the 
midst of the woolen industry, she joined 
her passion for story-telling to a lively in- 
terest in her surroundings. “As a child I 
used often to go to my father’s mill, lean 
over the edge of the boiler pit and watch 
the various processes of cloth manufac- 
ture. My father was a man very highly 
skilled in all textile processes. and famous 
for this far beyond the walls of his own 
mill. . . Authoress Bentley went to 
Cheltenham and London for her education, 
then came back to Yorkshire to write 
about the things and people she knew best 
An unrepining spinster, at 39 she finds 
plenty to do; besides her writing she takes 
an active interest in the Little Theatre 








PHYLLIS BENTLEY 
Her intentions are honorable. 


movement, in the formation of women’s 
lunch clubs, is in demand as a lecturer (she 
will lecture in the U. S. next January), 
likes walking, badminton, tennis. 

Other books: The World’s Bane, Cat-in- 
the Manger, The Spinner of the Years, 
The Partnership, Trio. 
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U.S. Poems 

FRESCOES FOR Mr. ROCKEFELLER’S CITY 
—Archibald MacLeish—John Day ($.25). 

U.S. Poet-of-the-year is Archibald Mac- 
Leish, whose Conquistador (Time. April 
It. 1932) won him this year’s Pulitzer 
Prize for Poetry. Like Proseman Ernest 
Hemingway, Poet MacLeish writes in a 
masculine style of quiet violence; his 
sparsely punctuated assonant verse often 
sounds as if it were spoken out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth. That the greatest U. S. 
captains are not industrial. in Poet Mac- 
Leish’s opinion, is indicated by his title. 
The six-poems in Frescoes for Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s City are issued in a format and at 
a price that deserve popularity—a pam- 
phlet that sells for 25¢. 

One of these “frescoes” is a personifica- 
tion of the U. S. landscape as a naked girl: 
She lies on her left side her flank golden: 
Her hair is burned black with the strong 

SUN? 


The scent of her hair is of dust and oj 
smoke on her shoulders: 

She has brown breasts and the mouth oj 
no other country: 
Poet MacLeish has a low opinion of th 

U. S. artist (“the plump Mr. PI’f”) wh 

decries the U. S., who prefers 

Cypresses mentioned in Horace or Henry 
James: 

He prefers a country where everythin, | 
carries the name of a 

Countess or real king or an actual palace o 

Something in Prose and the stock pric 
all in Italian: 

After contrasting such empire-builder 
as “Mister Harriman,” ‘Mister Vander: 
bilt,” J. P. Morgan, ‘Mister Mellon” an 
Bruce Barton with Trail-blazer Meri. | 
wether Lewis, Poet MacLeish concludes 
You have just beheld the Makers makin 

America: 

They screwed her scrawny and gaunt wit 
their seven-year panics: 

They bought her back on their mortgay 
old-whore-cheap: 

They fattened their bonds at her breas! 
till the thin blood ran from them: 

Men have forgotten how full and clear an 
deep 

The Yellowstone moved on the gravel an 
grass grew 

When the land lay waiting for her west 


ward people! 
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Towa Melodrama 
STRANGER S RETURN—Phil Stong—Hor. 
court, Brace ($2). 
Only Iowans can properly judge hor] 
truly Author Stong’s 14th novel* mirror 
Iowa life. but any hayseed can tell th 
Author Stong has seen some strongly in 
probable cinemas. Author Stong, however 
has plentifully seasoned this fare witl| 
generous helpings of sardonic Iowa humor 
Grandpa Storr, a cross between Falstai | 
and King Lear, talked like Mark Twain ir 
unexpurgated mood. His language and ac 
tions were equally offensive to his hous 
hold, consisting of: his nephew’s wil 
(wicked), his stepdaughter (foolish), her 
husband (weak). They sat around lik 
jackals waiting for him to die, watching 
their chance to put him in an institutior 
When they heard that his granddaughter 
Louise was coming back to the farm the 
were alarmed, afraid that Grandpa woul 
change his will in her favor. Sure enough 
Grandpa and Louise took to each other} 
instantly, soon became great pals Thoust | 
Louise was a Manhattanite she found her} 
self quickly at home on the farm. won thi 
approval of the neighbors by her rea 
back-chat and friendly ways. She wo 
more than approval from Guy Crane. artis 
ing young married farmer, and from 
mon, Grandpa’s taciturn farmhand; bv 
she kept things fairly well under control. 
To make the plotters show their han 
Grandpa pretended to go crazy. Unmask 
at last, they were shown the door, an 
Grandpa and Louise breathed easily agait 
When Grandpa died. leaving Louise mi: 
tress of the farm, Guy had the decency t 
clear out too. Whether or not Louis 
would solace her loss with Simon is a s0 
lution Author Stong does not even hint at'| 
but at any rate she got the farm. 


*State Fair (Time, May o, 1932), Auth 
Stong’s first published novel, was the 13th } 
wrote, 
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TRAVEL VIA UNITED ATR LINES * 
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COMFORTABLE 
ADJUSTABLE | 
RECLINING SEATS 


LAVATORY 
STEWARDESS 
PANTRY 


CONTROLLED 
VENTILATION 


TWO VETERAN 
PILOTS 





_____.MAIL BAGGAGE 
AND EXPRESS 


—omemenccmaeninnene WASP ENGINES 







CALIFORNIA TO NEW YORK . 19 HRS. 55 MIN, 





« P P 1100 H.P. 
ohis pach way 
3 flights daily each way SPACIOUS CABIN 
._. INSULATED 
8 flights daily each way, including 6 with the new Boeings at yg 





CALIFORNIA TO CHICAGO . . . 144% HOURS 
3 flights daily each way 

CHICAGO TO FORT WORTH-DALLAS, 914 HOURS 
2 flights daily each way 


LOS ANGELES TO SEATTLE . . . 10 HOURS |. 
2 flights daily each way 





| 
CHICAGO TO NEW YORK ... . 4% = 















(Westbound schedules slightly higher due to prevailing winds) 






Consult new United Air Lines time table for schedule to intermediate points 






\" HETHER THE NEW BOEING Wasp- 
powered planes carry you from New York to California on 


= an early-morning-to-evening flight .. . or from Chicago to 
OENVER Mh ‘ ja ote ONCINA ° . . 
; couse sinoh 9 Mansa meres New York between lunch and dinner ... or from the Great 
TRINIDAD ‘, roma ove GFitL on . 5 . ° 
ios anctits Kevaunau — Lakes to the Pacific Coast overnight—you’ll enjoy your trips 
"ta 


t. 
00 err 


in these ultra-modern air liners. ¥¢ The luxury of a quiet, 


«IC 
AUS Ty Pars STON 
. oy 


SAN ANTON. # 


roomy, well-appointed cabin, stewardess service and new 


(aaa. \ comfort features are yours when you travel via the world’s 


fastest multi-motor passenger plane service. New Speed. 
New Comforts. No increase in fares. Another example of 
United Air Lines’ leadership. yx For schedules, tickets to 
137 cities, call United Air Lines ticket offices, hotel por- 


ters, travel bureaus, Postal or Western Union. Economical 


A R L| N E S fares include lunches aloft. 


Subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 5 5 0 0 0 ’ 0 0 0 M | L E S F LY | N G E X P E R | E N C E 















JUST GOING ALONG 
FOR THE RIDE 
Many a General spare tire is never put to service during the single The New 


ownership of a car—they just go along for the ride. It is this year 


round freedom from tire worry that has spoiled General Tire users G EWN E RA | 


for any other tire. But more important is the factor of safety at today’s 


high speeds. Generals are blowout proof and skid-safe and the ex- D U A L BA L LO Oo N 


clusive low pressure feature makes comfort a luxurious reality. All of 


these advantages cost so little when you total up General’s almost — goes a long way to make friends 
unheard of big mileage. The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


80% MORE NON-SKID ++ + 40% LESS AIR * * * BLOWOUT PROOF 
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